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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Now tHatT Alfred Politz has identified The Influential, 
we've finally decided to find out something about our own 
influentials. Had we the money that was spent for those In- 
fluential ads, we’d mail you a special tinted-paper ques- 
tionnaire prepared and certified by behavioral scientists. 
But curiosity doesn’t respect poverty, and so our own Rea- 
dership Survey will have to be conducted right here. Ob- 
viously, its reliability depends on your filling in the ques- 
tions below, cutting out this column, and mailing it back 


to us as soon as possible. Ready? Here goes: 
1. How old are you? 
O Under 25. ( 25-40. 1 40-55. 
2. How much schooling have you completed? 
0 High School. 0 College. 
0 Less than a year. C Six to ten years. 
0 One to five years. 
- How many books do you normally read? 
1 One or more a week. [J One a month. 


0 Two or three a month. [J Ten or less a year. 
- What features of THE New LEApER do you enjoy most? 


0 Foreign news reports.  “Think-pieces.” 
1 Domestic news reports. 1] Columns. 


0 Book reviews. 


O Over 55. 


0 Graduate degree(s). 
3. How long have you been reading THe New LeapER? 


0 Eleven years or more. 


1 Symposiums, debates. 


7. In coverage of foreign countries, which aspects 
you like to see stressed more? . 
O) Politics and parties. © Economic developme 
0 Communist activities. [| Culture and science, 
8. Who are your favorites (check 3 or less) among 
regular New LEADER contributors? 
0 William E. Bohn. 0 Sidney Hook. 
O Wm. Henry Chamberlin. 0 G. F. Hudson. 
O Diana Trilling. O Walter Z. Laqueur. 
0 Granville Hicks. 0 Reinhold Niebuhr. 
0 Joseph T. Shipley. 0 Boris Nicolaevsky. 
Oj William Murray. 0 Sal Tas. 
0 G. L. Arnold. 
C1 Denis Healey. Oo ( 
9. How do you feel about the length of New Lea 
articles? 


0 Should be more long articles (more than 4 pages 
DO Satisfied with present lengths. 
10. Do you discuss New LeapER articles with friend 
OD) Regularly. 0 Sometimes. 0 Rare 
11. What suggestions do you have for improving 
content of THE New LEADER? 


6. Which areas would you like to see THE New LEaper 


cover more intensively? (check 3 or less) 
0 Western Europe. 0 Washington. 
0 Soviet orbit. O Regional U. S. 
O Africa. 0 Labor. 
0 Middle East. 
0 Asia. 
0 Latin America. 
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ebuhr. a 
evsky, ZHUKOV 
A a MM gixita KHRUSHCHEV is a man 
oe tall of grandiose projects which 
ake sense only if they succeed com- 
1 2 pagespletely. Thus far, the Soviet Party 
n 4 pagesbhief has been lucky with his “virgin 
._, Mand” cultivation project in semi-arid 
th friend 
C) RardiKazakhstan; there have been two 
roving titraight years of heavy rainfall there 
Wor the first time in decades. Things 
‘haven't gone quite as well with the 
Kcoexistence” project. A spectacular 
beginning was followed by the East- 
m European uprisings. As for the 
ew industrial reorganization, which 
.......,fhe Supreme Soviet has just dis- 
DER, 7 Edfussed, not even the beginning was 


pectacular. 
| The idea of sweeping away all the 
onomic ministries with a wave of 
he hand was typical Khrushchev. So 
3 fas the disdain for all obstacles, ob- 
ective or personal, and the willing- 
5 fhess to sacrifice more and more for 
§ fhis new project until the price far 
10 Butweighed the gain. 
) & What he hoped to achieve is clear. 
12 Bt was not better organization of in- 
lustry—the splitting of industrial ad- 
inistration into nearly 100 regional 
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15 Poonomic authorities is the worst con- 
" eivable system for the USSR. Rath- 
18 tt, by making sham concessions to 


€ universal desire for debureaucra- 

20 #ation, Khrushchev sought to strike 
2) crippling blow at the managerial 
lass, against its leaders Georgi Ma- 


n Two Benkov, Mikhail Pervukhin and Max- 
im Saburov, and, at the same time. 
kgainst Vyacheslav Molotov, whom 

Leeder. # hates. The resurrection of the 

; rarty’s monopoly control of the econ- 


my was to be accomplished by 
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Khrushchev plan is watered down 


SOVIET ARMY 
GAINS AGAIN 


By Franz Borkenau 


smashing the economic ministries. 

What happened? Twenty-five eco- 
nomic ministries are being abolished, 
but many of these are hardly more 
than large trusts. (They include main- 
ly the countless construction-industry 
ministries, those of the food indus- 
try, several special administrations 
like the Ministry for Precision In- 
struments, the Ministry for Automo- 
bile Production, the Ministry for 
Light Industry, and—the only one 
that has hitherto been of major po- 
litical importance—the Ministry for 
Heavy Industry.) 

The four important Ministries for 
Coal, Iron and Steel, Oil, and Non- 
Ferrous Metals are also being formal- 
ly “dissolved.” These were obviously 
the focus of a bitter behind-the-scenes 
struggle at the Supreme Soviet. At the 
Party Central Committee plenum 
which preceded that meeting, Khrush- 
chev sent his chief henchmen to de- 
mand the complete abolition of these 
four ministries. But he did not suc- 
ceed in having their jurisdictions 
transferred to the scores of regional 
economic councils. There was too 
universal a demand that the produc- 
tion of these commodities be kept, at 
least for the time being, under the 15 
“Union republics” of the USSR. In 
the case of coal, iron and steel, this 
would mean merely dividing the re- 
spective ministries into Russian and 
Ukrainian sections. A compromise 
proved impossible, and a decision 
was postponed—an unprecedented 
event at a Supreme Soviet session. 

Nor was that all that was unprece- 
dented. The entire Party leadership. 





MALENKOV 


without exception, refused to support 
Khrushchev. It fell to wretched non- 
entities, known throughout the Party 
as Khrushchev’s errand-boys—his 
Ukrainian satrap Alexei Kirichenko, 
his lady friend Ekaterina Furtseva, 
the Uzbek Nuritdin Mukhitdinov and 
the like—to present the Party boss’s 
case at the Central Committee plenum 
and the Supreme Soviet meeting. 
Meanwhile, in the press and at the 
local and regional conferences a 
flood of proposed amendments 
showed the barely concealed univer- 
sal rejection of the plan. 

The five traditional economic 
chiefs, Anastas Mikoyan, Lazar Ka- 
ganovich, Malenkov, Saburov and 
Pervukhin, were silent in this debate. 
Also icily silent was Molotov, whose 
Ministry for State Control Khrush- 
chev sharply attacked in his speech— 
with the result that it is not being 
touched. Mikhail Suslov, who has 
been the rising star in the hierarchy 
for the past year, said nothing. Per- 
haps most important, Premier Niko- 
lai Bulganin, who had been Khrush- 
chev’s closest comrade-in-arms, struck 
a significant attitude of reserve. 
Those who noted serious differences 
between Bulganin and Khrushchev a 
year ago seem to have been right. The 
man who likes to play at being the 
leader of the Soviet state cannot mus- 
ter a single supporter among the real 
leadership. 

How, then, was it possible for 
Khrushchev even to play at being 
leader? How could he nominally 
abolish 25 ministries (though actu- 
ally somewhat fewer) ? The answer is 



































obvious. First of all, those ministries, 
with the exception of Heavy Industry, 
were of secondary importance. More 
important is what happened to the 
remaining ones. These, with a. few 
important exceptions, are the eco- 
nomic ministries more or less con- 
cerned with the Army and Navy. 
They have all remained intact. In- 
deed, a new “Ministry for Defense 
Industry” has been created. Nothing 
has been said yet about its activities, 
but one can assume that it will take 
over a substantial part of heavy in- 
dustry. (The rest of the Heavy In- 
dustry Ministry is thus now little 
more than an empty shell which can 
safely be dispensed with.) Left un- 
touched were the Ministries for Air- 
craft Industry, Foreign Trade, Mer- 
chant Marine, Transport and Com- 
munications, Radio Technology, 
Shipbuilding, Transport Industry, 
Chemistry, Electric Power and “Me- 
dium Machine-building” (admittedly 
the cover-name of the atomic minis- 
try), as well as Molotov’s Ministry of 
State Control. The Ministry for Gen- 
eral Machine-building is being “abol- 
ished,” but not in favor of the 
regional economic councils: It will 
be incorporated into the new Minis- 
try for Defense Industry. 

The creation of this ministry pro- 
vides the key to the political outcome 
of the Supreme Soviet session. Khru- 
shchev may regard himself as half- 
victorious, but it would be more ac- 
curate to describe him as _half-de- 
feated. The only undisputed victor is 
the Army. With the formation of the 
Ministry for Defense Industry, it has 
taken over a large economic realm of 
its own. By including the greatest 
part of machine-building in this 
ministry, it has made an incalculably 
large part of remaining industry de- 
pendent on the Army. The ministry 
for atomic industry goes to Pervu- 
khin, who was just demoted by Khru- 
shchev and is unquestionably bitterly 
resentful toward him. The Army, 
which last year successfully stripped 
the Party commissars in its ranks of 
all power, has now become an eco- 
nomic power. How extensive a power 


will be clear when we learn the name 
of the new Minister for Defense In- 
dustry. 

Malenkov retains leadership of the 
Electric Power Ministry, which now 
absorbs the previously independent 
agency responsible for building 
power stations. When Khrushchev 
announced his “revolutionary” in- 
dustrial reform in April, I noted that 
it posed a grave danger for Malenkov 
and said that he had only one hope 
of salvation: intercession by the 
various power apparatuses threatened 
by Khrushchev, especially the Army. 
That has now occurred, and it repre- 
sents an important milestone in the 
rise of the Army. For previously the 
relations between the Army and 
Malenkov, who had a decisive part in 
1937 in drawing up the list of 
generals to be executed, were any- 
thing but cordial. 

Thus, of Khrushchev’s major ad- 
versaries, Molotov has remained 
unscathed, Malenkov’s field of au- 
thority has been broadened, and 
Pervukhin is taking over the atomic 
ministry, an agency inseparably 
linked with the Army and of poten- 
tially great political power. Saburov 
is the only one of Khrushchev’s foes 
in the economic sector who has not 
yet been provided for. He may well 
be intended for the Ministry for De- 
fense Industry, with the struggle over 
his appointment now under way. 

What of the Army, the victor in 
this complex fight? The first thing to 
remember is that, since Beria’s fall, 
the Army’s power has been virtually 
limitless—provided its leadership is 
united, which has seldom been the 
case. Until last October’s upheavals 
in Eastern Europe, it was sharply 
split into two factions: a “profes- 
sional,” nationalistic one headed by 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov, and a fanati- 
cally Communist one led by Marshals 
Ivan Konev and Alexander Vasilev- 
sky. The first group would logically 
have sought an alliance with Malen- 
kov as leader of the moderates; the 
second inclined toward Molotov but 
was also in close touch with Bulganin. 

Since October, however, this split 





has lost much of its significance, ] 
extremists, who were waiting to 
whether Khrushchev’s  coexistey 
policy would lead to the rapid 4 
integration of the West, have leas 
that the Party boss was merely di 
integrating his own empire. At thy 
same time, Zhukov and his associatq) 
actually spearheaded the demand fi) 
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brutal suppression in Hungary. Ani 
just as this conflict eased, so did th 
tactical situation within the Party, ij, 


i] 
that even Bulganin and I 















have drawn closer. i 
The Army leadership appear qec 
united again; hence, just as at St pul 
lin’s death, Beria’s overthrow, Malet this 
kov’s removal as Premier, and tit 3 
intervention in Hungary, it has wo Me 
its point. Step by step—with Stalin pf 
death, Beria’s fall, Zhukov’s appoin jde 
ment as Defense Minister, and th ear 
elimination of the Party commissax yes 
power—it has become more and mow Coy 
of a state within a state. Now, for thfull 
first time, it is strong enough to reat ; 
out beyond its own sphere of au] il 
thority. Sng 
To understand the meaning of ers 
this, one must shed two illusion} yea 







with the West, and (2) that it sean 
to set up a military dictatorship. Afie Ba 


rattling May Day speech, the absuriy 
ity of the first of these ideas is obvi 
ous. The second is more complicateiVi1 
The Army wants to wield power and we 
is increasingly doing so. But it 
mortally afraid of formally takin 
over state power. The role played b 
the Reichswehr under the Weim 
Republic gives a better idea of wh 
it seeks. The Army leaders mak 
every effort to appear as loyal, dist! 
plined supporters of the Party, an 
carefully avoid any overt particip# 
tion in the intra-Party struggle. To 
be sure, many people have hat 
power forced on them against theit 
will. This is not apt to happen $00. 
however, in the case of the Sovie of 
Army. In the meantime, the inventive pa 
Mr. Khrushchev continues to hold the er 
center of the stage. pr 
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Malenkog ay 17 marked the third anni- 
versary of the Supreme Court 
| appetidecision against segregation in the 


as at St public schools. To commemorate 
Ww, Malet this event, 25,000 persons gathered 
> and tht noon before the capital’s Lincoln 
t has wil Memorial to “arouse the conscience 
th Stalin of the nation.” The weather was 
$ appoiti jdeal; the three-hour program was 
, and thy arefully planned; the crowd was 
mmissas Fesponsive, Widespread fear that 
-and mor Communists might intrude success- 
w, for tFully upon the effort proved needless. 
‘) The meeting was billed as a Prayer 
Pilgrimage for Freedom. In keep- 
4 ng with its religious character, pray- 
ers, hymns, litanies, and scripture 
‘readings played an important role. 
“The Reverend Thomas Kilgore, Har- 
imfJem pastor, directed the Pilgrimage, 
cand 1,500 clergy attended, largely 
‘Baptists and Methodists, The only 
two white participants in the pro- 
gram were a Jewish rabbi from Wash- 
ington and a Unitarian minister from 
uNVirginia, Roman Catholic priests 
were excluded because of their 
it #thurch’s ban on interfaith worship. 

im) Political realities gave special sig- 
"nificance to the Pilgrimage. Both 
ajor parties were sharply assailed. 
epresentatives from the ranks of 
“the church, labor, education, and the 
AACP—frequently divided in their 
jviews—found complete unanimity in 
heir dissatisfaction with present con- 
ditions. Their grievances were care- 
| difully catalogued in the opening re- 
inst theit(marks of A, Philip Randolph, inter- 
en $008; fnational president of the Brotherhood 
1e Soviel of Sleeping Car Porters, who played 
inventiv¢}a central role in organizing the Pil- 
hold the }grimage, Randolph listed among the 


principal complaints; Eisenhower’s 
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By Ralph Lord Roy 


studied silence on violence against 
Negroes; Congressional failure to 
pass the President’s moderate civil 
rights program; terror in the South, 
including increased resistance to Su- 
preme Court mandates, assaults upon 
the NAACP, and new activity by 
racist organizations; subtle discrim- 
ination throughout the North. 

Each speaker hit at these and 
other points, Mordecai Johnson, 
president of Howard University, de- 
clared that Negroes would suffer 
anything “including prison” to pre- 
serve the NAACP. The NAACP’s 
executive secretary, Roy Wilkins, cas- 
tigated high officials who have “caused 
a deaf ear to be turned to our pleas 
for justice.” Congressman Charles C. 
Diggs Jr. of Detroit warned that, 
while prayer was desirable, ‘freedom 
will not drop automatically from 
heaven.” Adam Clayton Powell of 
Harlem attacked “double-talking, 
double-dealing hypocrites” in both 
parties, and called once again for a 
third force “housed only in the 
churches, led only by clergy.” 

The most incisive and erudite ad- 
dress was given by 28-year-old Martin 
Luther King Jr., who has become, as 
a result of the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott, the recognized Negro spokes- 
man in America, King’s chief de- 
mand was for the right of Negroes to 
vote. “Give us the ballot,” he said, 
“and we will fill our legislative halls 
with men of good will . . . we will 
quietly and non-violently, without 
rancor or bitterness,” implement the 
Supreme Court decision. Today, he 
added, initiative and guidance must 
come from four sources: the Federal 
Government, liberals of the North, 
Southern moderates, and Negro lead- 


The Negro Pilgrimage of Prayer 


ership. After praising the judicial 
branch of the Government, King 
taunted the executive as “all too 
silent and apathetic” and Congress as 
“too stagnant and hypocritical.” The 
Alabama Baptist minister criticized 
that liberalism which is “so bent on 
seeing all sides that it fails to be- 
come committed to either side.” Fin- 
ally, he warned against “misguided 
emotionalism,” “the rabble-rouser, 
whether he be Negro or white,” and 
“the psychology of victors” as new 
gains are won. 

Prior to the Pilgrimage, the story 
spread that Communists were se- 
cretly engineering the meeting. The 
tale was reported by the United Press, 
leading to widespread confusion. 
During the hours immediately pre- 
ceding the assembly, Washington 
was humming with the rumor that 
Paul Robeson (who did attend) 
would sing. White Citizens Councils 
generally were held responsible for 
the accusations. 

While the charge of Communist 
“control” was totally without founda- 
tion, the fear of Communist intru- 
sion was not entirely unjustified. The 
Communist party convention in Feb- 
ruary had resolved to focus increased 
attention upon the Negro question. 
Throughout April and May, the 
Daily Worker had hailed the Pilgrim- 
age in news stories, columns and ed- 
itorials, giving the impression that 
Communists were mobilizing to par- 
tipicate in force. Benjamin J. Davis 
had been rebuffed by the Pilgrimage 
committee when he sought to co- 
operate in organizing the enterprise. 
Worried champions of civil rights 
envisioned groups of Communists 
distributing literature and toting pla- 


cards demanding the banning of the 
H-bomb and an end of American 
“imperialism.” 

From the outset, the leaders of the 
Pilgrimage demonstrated a clear 
understanding of the danger. King 
coupled Communists with race haters 
when he stated in advance of the 
Washington gathering that no “Com- 
munists nor members of the Ku Klux 
Klan, nor those active in White Citi- 
zens Councils” were wanted, Any 
picketing or lobbying, he added, 
would “not be done under our aus- 
pices nor with our approval.” Ran- 
dolph reaffirmed this attitude at the 
mass meeting on May 17, “We know 
that Communists have no genuine 
interest in the solution of problems 
of racial discrimination,” he said, 
“but seek only to use this issue to 
strengthen the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Some Communists attended, but 
they made no attempt to secure pub- 
licity from the event except through 
the pages of the Daily Worker. They 
are aware that such an effort would 
only isolate them further from the 
Negro community. The Socialist 
Workers party deliberately flouted 
the wishes of the Pilgrimage com- 
mittee and distributed copies of the 
Militant throughout the crowd. 

Sponsors of the rally faced some 
severe disappointments. Neither Paul 
H. Douglas nor Jacob K. Javits, the 
two Senators scheduled to speak, ap- 
peared. More important, the crowd 
fell far below the anticipated 50,000. 
Many factors contributed to this un- 
expectedly low attendance: 

1, There was poor newspaper cov- 
erage in the Eastern dailies prior to 
the Pilgrimage. Perhaps the press 
could not find sufficient news value 
in a protest meeting which did not 
more precisely identify its targets. 
The effort failed to take on the dra- 
matic aspects of a “march on Wash- 
ington” as some enthusiasts had 
urged. The original objective was to 
force Eisenhower to “speak out” 
against violence in the South, but 
Negro Republicans incorporated this 


into a more general set of aims. 





2. The local organizational work in 
Washington and Baltimore was ex- 
tremely weak, The available figures 
suggest that more attended from New 
York City (7,000) than from either 
of these two cities, both easily ac- 
cessible and both with large Negro 
populations. Added to this was the 
inclination of Washington Negroes 
employed by the Government to re- 
main aloof from all “controversial” 
activities, 

3. The Pilgrimage’s national lead- 
ership was entirely Negro. All others 
were deliberately excluded for rea- 
sons of strategy. Consequently, many 
sympathizers were not alerted or be- 
lieved that they were not entirely 
welcome, Less than 5 per cent of 
those attending were white. 

4. The Pilgrimage was not accom- 
panied by events that would stimulate 
an air of protest. Violence in the 
South had decreased recently, and 
there were no particular focal points 
to stir interest. 





5. The decision to hold the Pj.” 
grimage on Friday, the anniversary 
of the Supreme Court decision, may 
have kept many from joining the ob. 
servance. Perhaps a Saturday ory; 
Sunday meeting would have attracted 
more people, ‘mos! 

In spite of these and other consid-| py 
erations, the Prayer Pilgrimage for | «can 
Freedom was, on balance, a success, fe 







It brought together, in one place, | meni 
nearly all of the key figures of the }exen 
Negro community, It provided an |(Craj 
opportunity for Negroes from differ. | 
ent sections of the nation to express 
solidarity with one another. It dem. | 
onstrated to the President and the. 
Congress the determination of the} 
Negro people to obtain all the rights 
guaranteed to other citizens. Finally, 
and most important, the Pilgrimage 
again reminded all Americans of the! 
shame of racial bigotry and discrim- ¢,44), 
ination in their midst and the re 9... 
sponsibility they have in eradicating ( ‘ 
it zealously and with haste. In fa 
2 lee 


Highway Scandal Divides‘: 
Indiana's Republicans 


By Howard D. Hamilton 


TERRE HAUTE 
EDERAL and state investigations 
Fi the Highway Department’s op- 
erations during former Governor 
George Craig’s administration have 
uncovered a scandal that is currently 
the talk of Indiana. Revelations to 
date indicate a substantial amount 
of impropriety and some old-fash- 
ioned fraud and corruption—“honest 
graft”—in the purchase of highway 
right-of-way. Evidently, some peo- 
ple “saw my chances and took ’em,” 
as Plunkett said, Fraud indictments 
have been returned against Virgil 
Smith, Chairman of the Highway 
Commission in the Craig Administra- 
tion, his private business partner, 
and two right-of-way buyers, 
-The Federal Bureau of Public 


It ste 
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Roads has suspended Federal aid pay: fs 
ments for land acquisition. There is broke 
evidence also of chicanery in the jing, | 
purchase of highway supplies; the fears 
relevant purchasing records have put 
been filched from the files. Mean jbook: 
while, Smith also is being investi) Th 
gated by an Iowa legislative com Whe | 
mittee regarding collusion in bidding 678 t 
for highway contracts in that state. Demo 

The scandal was conveniently sup- fittes 
pressed until just after the Legisla Bf $4 
ture had raised the gasoline tax ralé Jntenc 
two cents and adjourned sine dit. feet 
Governor Harold Handley then flepen 
ordered a thorough investigation “to fevy, 
show that a Republican administra | Stu 
tion can clean up its own mess.” He rare 
does not appear overly distressed by fh ses 
these findings against the adminit M23. 
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1¢ Pil Sration of his former chief and fac- 
ersary tional enemy, and they are almost 
1, May Prertain to eliminate Craig as a chal- 
he ob Flenger for the U.S. Senate seat of 
ay of William Jenner. An Eisenhower Re- 
tracted Joublican, Craig was one of Indiana’s 
“most enlightened Governors. 
consid- | Jn his defense, Craig diagnoses the 
ge for \scandal as the product of the patron- 
uccess, jage policies in the Highway Depart- 
place, = the only large department still 
of the exempt from civil service. In 1953, 
led an \Craig urged the Legislature to place 
differ. | 


nd the 
of the } 
‘inally, Boston 
ate: OVERNOR FosTER FurcoLo, hero 
of ielG of the Massachusetts Demo- 
iscrim |¢ratic party following his election 
he 7” ( November, appears to have lost 
icating the support of some party stalwarts. 
In fact, the man who was proclaimed 
4 leader of the party for years to 
ome is already being measured for 
‘Miscard two years hence, 

4 Observers think Furcolo has 
eached his present low estate either 


















. ecause he is a very courageous man 
or because he is a very foolish one. 
‘It started with the sales tax in Janu- 
ary. When the Governor proposed 
@ $112.5-million-a-year levy, he 
id pay: Bhocked Democratic leaders and 
here is 'broke a party tradition of long stand- 
in the ig. For the Democrats had for many 
3; the ears blocked Republican efforts to 
| havejput a sales tax on the statute 
Mean: books. 
invest} Then came the Battle of the Budget. 
e com Phe Governor had asked $423,592,- 


ridding 78 to run the state for a year. The 
t state. Pemocratic-controlled House Com- 
ly sup: fhtittee on Ways and Means lopped 
egisl Pf $43,041,845 in a move evidently 
ax rate Jntended to prove that the state could 
ne die feet its fiscal obligations without 
thea Hepending on an unpopular sales 


Stung by this move, Furcolo 


inistra 

s.” He Prarned that he would keep the House 
sed by ' session until it acted on his full 
dminit #423-million program. He termed 
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it under civil service, to abolish the 
bipartisan Commission and to substi- 
tute a professional director. 

Craig’s analysis appears sound. 
The politically chosen personnel in 
the Highway Department have lacked 
that sense of propriety and responsi- 
bility which permanent civil servants 
develop. They bring into govern- 
ment the ethics of the market place, 
where “business is business”; some 
have made the most of temporary 
opportunities. 


By Ralph W. Porter 


the Committee appropriations bill 
“the first instalment of $380,550,833 
on the total budget of $423 million. 
The second instalment of approxi- 
mately $43 million will be before 
the House in June in the form of 
a supplementary budget.” 

In his statement, the Governor 
asked major amendments to the 
Ways and Means measure so that 
his sales-tax program and the state 
activities it is designed to finance 
may come up for a separate vote. 
“The supplementary budget,” he said, 
“will pinpoint well-defined programs 
to help the aging, mentally ill, re- 
tarded children, the young seeking 
opportunity, and other humanitarian 
goals which were promised support 
in the last campaign by every single 
Democratic legislator and by most 
Republicans, 

“Now that the time has come for 
carrying out the promise, the issue 
must be presented so clearly that the 
public will find it easy to draw the 
line that divides those who perform 
from those who merely promise. I 
shall insist that no one be allowed 
to escape being put to that test.” 

The Furcolo strategy is designed 
to postpone a final decision until 
later in the session, Thus, he would 
have additional time to exert patron- 
age and other pressures on wavering 
legislators. 

Economy has become the watch- 


The frauds—not a great sum thus 
far—are only a small part of the cost 
of the patronage system, The greater 
cost is the low efficiency resulting 
from frequent personnel turnover and 
the employment of amateurs and 
mediocrities — deserving Democrats 
or regular Republicans. A recent 
operations survey by Robert Heller 
Associates (at the initiative of Gov- 
ernor Craig) thoroughly documented 
the Department’s loose and sloppy 
administration. 


“c| Massachusetts Legislature Fights Tax 


word of most Massachusetts legis- 
lators, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. By keeping state expenditures 
within revenues from present taxes, 
they hope to avoid a sales tax. At 
the same time, the Governor is fully 
aware that, if the budget is adopted 
as the Committee recommends, it will 
mark his administration as one of 
“no progress.” 

Democrats are visibly unhappy 
about Furcolo’s battle with the Leg- 
islature, while Republicans are cau- 
tiously gleeful. They detect a gleam 
of silver in the dark political clouds 
which have been hovering over them 
since the 1956 election. It is far 
too early to count the Governor out, 
however. His political courage in ad- 
vocating a sales tax to help solve 
municipal revenue problems is widely 
admired. If he should succeed in 
gaining its passage, and local real- 
estate taxes should drop as a result, 
he could rebound fast. 

The 1958 election may well be de- 
cided on the basis of which side has 
correctly determined the political 
temper of Massachusetts voters. Only 
they can give the answer to whether 
or not Governor Furcolo is correct 
in his belief that the public wants 
further advances in state service, with 
a big state spending program and a 
sales tax to finance it, and the pro- 
posed $75 million in extra aid to 
cities and towns. 


By Sidney Hook 


THE ATOM AND 
HUMAN WISDOM 


Knowledge of scientific discoveries does not tell us how best to use them '* 


HERE Is a difference between knowledge and wisdom 
+ ignoei we all recognize: We know that a man can be 
a learned fool, and we sometimes meet a comparatively 
unlettered sage. But it is not so easy to state the precise 
difference between knowledge and wisdom. Wisdom, we 
are tempted to say, is found in the use of knowledge. Yes, 
but there is a wise use of knowledge and an unwise use. 
We must be knowledgeable about something in order to 
tell when use is wise or not. I conclude, therefore, that 
wisdom is a kind of knowledge, after all. It is knowledge 
about the nature and career of 
human values. A man is wise 
who knows what is of most 
worth in human experience, 
who knows the ways of the 
human heart—what gives it en- 
during satisfactions, the costs 
and consequences of its choices 
in happiness for self and others. 
A man is wise who knows what 
we are likely to regret, what is 
better overlooked and what 
should never be overlooked. A 
man is wise who knows when 
to fight, when to avoid fighting, and, above all, how to 
remove the conditions which provoke conflict and to 
create those which give human beings a vested interest 
in preserving peace. 

If this is what we understand by wisdom, then there is 
no revolutionary difference, except one, between the pre- 
atomic and atomic age. As Benjamin Franklin and Karl 
Marx realized, man is a tool-making and tool-using ani- 
mal. From the very day on which he invented his primi- 
tive flint hatchet, not all the knowledge in the world 
about flint and the properties of physical things could 
tell him whether he should use it to cut down his brother 
or cut down a tree. And today by itself not all the knowl- 
edge available about nuclear energy and its consequences 
can tell us whether to use it or not if the survival of free- 
dom were at stake. Only the magnitude of the problems 
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| »ste 
have increased. It is as if men had suddenly been endows tr 
with the power of the Olympian deities, capable of con¥ 
manding and transforming the natural elements at will W 
But for all their power the Homeric gods were no wist/|W 
than the Homeric mortals. The mythological history ¢ di 
the gods as well as the actual history of men shows thi : 
wisdom is not commensurate with power. iA 
The one revolutionary difference between the pr 
atomic and atomic age is that men now have the powep 
to destroy all life on the planet by the use of nucle” 
weapons. This has produced something of a state of h 
terics among some Western scientists and journalist 


as an instrument of national policy, it is said, must by? 
forever renounced—even unilaterally—or else we faaj 
total destruction. This overlooks the fact that pacifist] 


unscared by the knowledge we or they possess. Such ## 
view seems to take for granted that the only conceivable 
alternatives of action are no wars at all or all-out nuclea 
war. Even today, there are wars and wars. All ary 
risky and undesirable, to be sure, but there are somt/) 
things that are riskier and more undesirable than wag 
—totalitarian bondage, for example. Similarly, there at" 
some who believe that, since even the victor must be 1 
loser in war, our only alternative to suicidal struggle is 
appeasement and surrender. Here again there are multiply’ 
alternatives overlooked. We are not necessarily cory 
strained to choose between one extreme or the other, a 
though such a choice, as was the case when Hitler threat 
ened the free world, is not excluded. 

Even aside from weapons of war, the development o 
science and technology creates objective situations 
precedented in the fateful way in which they intertwitt 
the destinies of peoples. Think for example of the late Dt 
John von Neumann’s prediction that in the almost caler 
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lable future we may be able to control the weather. Con- 
trol of the weather might be more effective and perhaps 
more deadly than some types of nuclear weapon. A “cold 
war” would take on a new meaning if one could design a 
local “ice age” in which to cool off a restless enemy. 
Control of climate even for peaceful purposes would be 
fraught with difficulty. Granting that one could predict 
‘the complex physical effects of massive climatic changes, 
‘a new order of problems would arise with the question 
‘of how to use this knowledge and to whose benefit. 
/Suppose we could control the local weather in the United 
States and that we could guarantee sunshine here only at 
the cost of rain there and hail elsewhere. Unless we could 
agree on a schedule of needs and an order of priority in 
a human satisfactions, control of weather might prove a 
|)standing invitation to civil war. Unless used wisely, con- 
“trol of weather might turn into another gift of Midas. In 
le of comfithe end, we would be tempted to hand the gift back. Some 
ts at will would be thankful to leave the weather to God or Nature, 
-no wistiwho can be safely blamed by those who suffer from the 
disasters of bad weather. 
‘ For obvious reasons, we cannot hand the gift of tech- 
ology back to anyone or declare a moratorium on its 
further advance. Yet its further advance is Janus-faced 
one which encourages hope of greater survival, quanti- 
atively and qualitatively, the other which threatens 
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governor or regulator guaranteeing its use rather than 
(abuse. Indeed, both “use” and “abuse” in this context 
sare, strictly speaking, not terms applicable to technology 
at all. They are moral terms. 

No intelligent moral judgment about the use or abuse 
jof technology can be made without the relevant knowl- 
pedge which only the technologist or natural scientist can 
Supply. But it would be a gross mistake to believe that this 
mecessary condition is a sufficient one. To be knowledge- 
able about the ways of matter—about the ways of things 
is not the same thing as being wise about the ways of 
an, their emotions and fears, their behavior in crowds 

All angend as creatures with historical memories. 

are som), There are some who go from the true proposition that 
than wag ise statesmanship in the modern world is impossible 
there ar@ithout informed awareness of the discoveries of modern 
1ust be sp8cience to the false proposition that scientists must be 
ruggle isgeonsidered as “advisers to humanity” invested with 
, multiple authority and responsibility in judging the human affairs 
rily com Ailected by their discovery. This is a dangerous error and 
other, ak $*sed on a false conception of scientific method. The 
or threat: §Pa@tern of scientific thinking is the same in every field, 
but we know that there is no automatic transfer of train- 
pment of fag or power from one field to another, that not only are 
ions ut §%bject matters and techniques different in different fields 
ntertwine $Ut specific criteria of evidence. Scientists who have no 
> late Dr. a in politics and history are hardly more quali- 
vst calc fed to discuss what Churchill once called the secret of 
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Soviet policy (or the secret of Middle Eastern or Far 
Eastern policy) than historians and lawyers as such to 
discuss the secrets of the atom. 

There is sometimes a hidden premise behind this as- 
sumption that the thinking of the natural scientist gives 
us the paradigm of rationality in human affairs. This is 
made explicit in an article by the gentle Max Born, a 
Nobel Prize-winning physicist. Natural scientists, he 
claims (Confluence, July 1956), should be used in polli- 
tics and administration because they are “less dogmatic 
and more open to argument than people trained in law or 
classics.” The evidence he offers, as well as the evidence 
he ignores, betrays the unscientific character of his gen- 
eralizations. Not only is it true that as a rule scientists 
in the past have rarely been in more agreement with each 
other about questions of foreign policy than others; the 
record shows that with respect to some questions on 
which they were pretty much agreed—for example, their 
expectation of Soviet behavior after the war—they have 
been demonstrably wrong. With respect to the nature of 
Communism and developments in foreign affairs involv- 
ing Communism, the record shows that the leaders of 
American labor have been far wiser, by and large, than 
the leaders of American science, of whom (with some 
notable exceptions) Einstein was representative. The 
leaders of labor had a double advantage. They knew 
something about the subject and they also had some first- 
hand experience in dealing with Communist duplicity. 

Again, with some exceptions, scientists tend to exhibit 
the defects of their virtues when they go from the field of 
scientific research to the field of politics, which requires 
decisions and rarely permits the luxury of suspended 
judgment until the decisive evidence is at hand. The 
initial assumption the scientist makes of integrity and 
good faith in accepting a report in order to check it, he 
cannot always make in politics, especially when dealing 
with Soviet politicians. It is true that lawyers profession- 
ally are not interested in establishing the truth but in 
winning a case, and they care little which side of the case 
it is. But, as judges and jurists, lawyers have shown great 
wisdom in reconciling the inescapable conflict of legiti- 
mate claims. The nature of the juridical concern—its sen- 
sitiveness to history, to intent and motive, to individuali- 
zation whether of judgment or punishment, to the dual 
values of justice in the individual case and certainty in 
the community—brings law closer to politics than physi- 
cal science. Law as a system of thought and decision is 
open to argument and change, as its history shows, but 
for obvious reasons it cannot abandon a principle as 
readily as a scientist can discard a theory. Whether schol- 
ars trained in the classics or humanities are less open to 
argument and less tolerant of intellectual difference than 
scientists would be hard to establish unless we specified 
more carefully in what fields and on what questions. 

In the quest of wisdom it seems to me absurd to fall 
victim to vocational or professional imperialism and to 








make invidious distinctions between the different disci- 
plines. In every field of knowledge we can distinguish 
between good and bad thinking, between scientific and 
unscientific thinking. Wisdom is found in the recognition 
and solution of life problems. It is the bearing it has on 
these problems which determines whether the knowledge 
of a field is relevant to its solution or not. And our best 
hope of gaining wisdom is to bring the clearest thinking 
from every relevant field of knowledge to bear on the 
problem at hand. If this is true, it is just as mistaken to 
believe that statesmen can solve the great questions of 
war and peace and human welfare in this age of explosive 
technology by themselves without consulting technologists 
and scientists, jurists and psychologists, as it is to believe 
that scientists can go off by themselves in a special huddle 
and return with Jove-like pronouncements about what 
mankind must believe or practice to be saved. A recent 
conference of scientists came back with the solemn warn- 
ing that we must unilaterally renounce threats and the 
use of force. It did not tell us what we must do if others 
do not renounce threats and the use of force. If we did 
not resign ourselves to Hitler’s threats and acts at a time 
when it was feared that poison gas would make the 
world’s atmosphere unbreathable, why should we resign 
ourselves to the threats of the Kremlin? 

It is a commonplace of formal logic that we cannot 
deduce what should be from premises which describe only 
what is. But it is a fact of experience that our value com- 
mitments are embedded in the problems which we are 
called upon to solve; part of the solution consists in dis- 
covering what those commitments really are, whether we 
can induce others to share them, and whether they are 
worth sustaining in particular situations. Wisdom con- 
sists not in being wise only about means or only about 
ends but about ends-and-means in their togetherness 
whenever we are asked or ask ourselves: What should we 
do? And when we ask such a question in a concrete his- 
torical context, then the only way we can answer it is by 
inquiry into the probable consequences of alternative 





HAND ME DOWN MY SWIZZLE STICK 
Petrol-short Britons are trying such gas savers as Scotch 
and mothballs——News item. 
Scotch on rocks we’ve heard of, 
As well as whiskey straight. 
And then there’s Scotch and soda, 
And Scotch and water’s great. 


But oh, those hardy Britons, 
Who gulp and never blink, 
When, short of precious petrol, 

They stay at home and drink. 


—Richard Armour 








modes of action. Facts alone do not determine policy} 
cause value commitments are involved in every pol 
But once this is recognized, what else can or sho 
“determine” policy if not the facts in the case? Can ay 
sonable man uphold a policy no matter what the fq 

including the consequences of holding the policy, g 

(“Determines” here, of course, does not mean “logigihit 
entails.”’) 

The basic challenge to this view comes from those 
deny that we can be wise or intelligent or even ratig 
about our ends. “There is no such thing,” says Bertra 
Russell, “as an irrational end except in the sense of a 
that is impossible of realization.” But surely not all nid 
that are possible of realization are therefore rational! 
there no wise or foolish choice among ends all of whid 
are possible of realization? And why is it necessaril 
irrational to pursue an end that is impossible of realig}S 
tion? This assumes that in normal circumstances, onceys 
understand that we can’t get what we want, it is not wo i 
pursuing. This is not a strictly logical proposition: kil 
not self-contradictory to pursue an impossible end. }y 
we may discover that the pursuit of an unrealizable a 
is not worthwhile because it is too time-consuming a 
frustrating. We then abandon our aim. But suppose af 
end is possible of achievement and we discover that ij 
effort necessary to achieve it costs us too much. hurts 
too much, bores us too much, in short, gets in the way @ 
our other ends whose desirability we had taken {@ 
granted. Would it not then become as irrational to purs 
as the end which is impossible of realization? Is it nih 
perfectly natural way of speaking to assert sometimi§a 
that a man’s ideal is an illusion, his goal mistaken, ls 
desire undesirable? Russell mistakes a purely logis si 
point for one of ethics. But where there is no summus i 
bonum, where there is no one all-sanctifying and fw" 


committed to plural ends, that we take our problems 0@ 
at a time, that the situations in which we make decisiat 
are located within a historical process, we can be ratiovge 


or intelligent about ends as well as about means. Bs 

If we cannot be intelligent about our ends. there! 
neither wisdom nor foolishness. If we are unwise 4 
our ends, then more often than not we will rue our choi 
and make those we love rue them, too. 4 

One thing seems in conclusion to be unquestionabiy 
There are no total solutions. A great piece of foolishne 
may end life on this world once and for all. But there 
be no corresponding great piece of wisdom which 
save us the trouble of further thinking. So long as visi 
outstrips reach, ambition capacity, desires resources, * 
long as men find greater satisfactions in commanding # 
controlling men than in cooperating to create and di 
cover new occasions for shared joys, men will have tf 
bles and problems. They will need to be saved daily 
so much by inherited or revealed wisdom as by & 
wisdom. 
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rational! HE OTHER DAY, at the very center 
i i that hard and dirty desert of 
bricks and cement where Fifteenth 
e of reali Street crosses Fifth Avenue, I met 
ces, onceyjmy most devoted and demanding 
‘reader. As he approached, something 
: ti@ warned me that all was not well. He 
. speared me with extended arm and 
a protruding forefinger and demanded 
in accusing accents: “Where is that 
suppose icolumn about spring you always 
S write? Isn’t this spring as good as 
any other? Or are you getting old?” 
My own conscience made me sensi- 

| taken {tive to this attack. This spring of 
#1957 has been something special. It 

thas been easier to write about than 
img any other vernal season which I can 
ii recall. And yet here I was, the enthu- 
gi siast for flowers and trees and return- 
jing birds—and not a word had I 
v} written. I was not running out of 
enthusiasm. Never have I been so 
W thrilled by the newness, the bright- 
isi) ness, the startling variety and charm 
iol@evoked by the rays of the returning 


sans. | sun. I may be old, but what has been 
ls, there(#happening in the gardens of Dela- 
wise abo ware would make the oldest gaffer 
our choicgl feel young. 

_ This has been an extraordinarily 
restionably retarded season. All through March 
foolishne§ and April and even during the early 
t there cm days of May, the temperature has 
which wig hovered almost consistently in the 


g as isio™ Neighborhood of 40 or 50. Until near 


sources, # the end of April, the trees remained 
anding a bare and stark. Daffodils which had 
e and di pushed their green sheaths above 
have trot ground at the end of winter had had 
1 daily af their tops rudely nipped. The roses 


by eartlf and azaleas showed few signs of life 
until well into April. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


A Belated Word 
About Spring 


But this persistence of wintry tem- 
peratures has resulted in making this 
the most beautiful of all seasons. The 
first plants to blossom have been res- 
cued from the impermanence which 
is their usual fate. Daffodils stood in 
serried ranks for a full month. The 
forsythia bushes which hang over our 
garden wall were golden waves of 
bloom for a long and happy time. It 
seemed as if the glories of early 
spring had somehow been petrified 
into permanence. 

And then, when finally it was May, 
the whole world burst into blossom 
at once. I suppose it was because the 
trees and shrubs had so long been 
held back that, when they did finally 
come alive, they were so extra- 
specially gorgeous. I may be fooling 
myself. You never can remember ex- 
actly how things looked the year 
before; every blossoming seems most 
beautiful. But this year all the gar- 
deners of the neighborhood agree that 
never before have we had such mag- 
nolias, wisterias, azaleas, dogwoods, 
Japanese cherries and countless other 
blossoming trees and shrubs. 

Part of the glory results from the 
unique synchronizing of their attack. 
We walk around our place from one 
garden to another or wander down 
the road looking at our neighbors’ 
lawns—and it is like getting drunk. 
Every bush or tree or bed of flowers 
seems to be the most beautiful of all. 
There is such exuberance of luscious- 
ness that words for expression lag far 
behind. You would have to be a 
Shakespeare to do justice to the 
beauty which crowds the world on 
every hand. 


And then, to add to it all, we have 
what Shakespeare so deeply loved 
and richly celebrated, the music of 
the birds. The cardinals we have had 
with us all the winter through. Early 
in spring, right on time despite the 
unseasonable cold, came the song- 
sparrows and, a little later, the white- 
throats. Now it is the mocking-birds 
which are the star performers in na- 
ture’s chorus. As I work in the gar- 
den, they seem to get as close to me 
as they can, and without any break 
for food or drink they fairly burst 
their tiny and tuneful throats to give 
me entertainment. Perhaps they are 
not thinking of me at all. Perhaps, as 
Joseph Wood Krutch supposes, they 
are just happy. 

Or perhaps their lovely lyrics have 
no esthetic function but are only a 
biological mechanism useful in the 
way of life of the winged world. Just 
now, as I am writing these words, the 
first thrush sends his melting note 
from the woods outside my window. 
This is the final perfection. 

When I was a boy in the one-room 
country school out in Ohio, there 
was a poem in Appleton’s Fourth 
Reader: 

“There’s a little brown bird sit- 

ting up in the tree; 

He’s singing to you, he’s sing- 

ing to me. 

And what does he say, little girl, 

little boy? 

O, the world’s running over with 

joy. 

But long it won’t be, don’t you 

know, don’t you see, 

Unless we’re as good as can 

be.” 

The Victorian moral is a bit over- 
Victorian. But the notion that this 
world—at least our part of it—is 
naturally a happy one is sound. And 
the thought that we can fit into it and 
make proper use of it by being fairly 
decent to one another rises naturally 
in the mind of anyone. 
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By Robert Lekachman 


ENERALIZATION about the difference between genera- 
G tions is almost inevitably founded on autobiography 
and as surely must be limited by the narrow range of an 
individual’s experience. My credentials should aid in the 
evaluation of my conclusions: I was born in 1920 and 
raised in a suburb of New York City. My college genera- 
tion spanned the last two years of the ’30s and the first 
two of the "40s. We came to school oppressed by memo- 
ries of the Great Depression and uneasily aware that our 
leaders lacked the complete solution to unemployment, 
poverty and misery. We left school, in many instances at 
the request of our draft boards, appalled at a new world 
war which student opinion at the beginning of my period 
had dreaded and vehemently opposed—though events 
demonstrated that our pacifism was shallow. At Columbia 
College, where I studied an uneasy mixture of literature, 
history and economics, there were campus radicals includ- 
ing a few people who were probably Communists and 
many others who were young Socialists, young radicals, 
young anarchists or young New Dealers. Surely, there 
were also young Republicans, but they were very quiet. 

What I recall was not really a radical campus, and what 
must be remembered is that, then and there as now and 
elsewhere, there were probably more students indifferent 
to larger issues than vitally involved in them. The ordi- 
nary sensual man, interested in his immediate gratifica- 
tion, is always with us. But what one remembers is the 
tone of the articulate, feeling minority. That minority was 
deeply interested in politics and economics. Its character- 
istic myth was environmental, the belief that human 
problems and human weaknesses are largely, if not com- 
pletely, the result of society’s deficiencies. And these de- 
ficiencies were quite specific: inequality of educational 
opportunity, racial discrimination, greedy corporations, 
union-busting, unemployment and poverty. We objected 
to inequity and concentration of power in private hands. 
We drew clear distinctions between the private and the 
public exercise of power—invariably in favor of the 
latter. For we believed that the obvious path to improve- 
ment was political. And when an enlightened administra- 
tion (most of us judged Franklin Roosevelt as benevolent 
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but confused and basically conservative) had diminishei|| 
the power of entrenched privilege and enlarged the porch 
of the masses, then many happy consequences would fa 
low. Racial prejudice, we thought, would vanish, for i 
was basically a mechanism designed by the cynical wf 
the greedy to thwart the natural coalition of the poor and) 
the struggling, black and white. Wider educational oppor) 
tunity could lead only to a more intelligent interest in} 
politics, and, of course, to the election of more aniU 
more liberal national administrations pledged to thg 
elimination of the remaining social injustices of the time 
The once more fashionable problem of human evil dil 
not agitate us. If any human beings were naturally evil 
they were either foreigners like Hitler or capitalists. Aniy 
yet this picture exaggerates. For we were also uneas). 
Convinced though we were that improvement in the 
human condition depended upon economic and politica 
action, we saw also that so far the right combination ¢ 
measures had eluded us. Even then, some of us wert) 
beginning to look back with nostalgia to the first adminj 
istration of Franklin Roosevelt when the future was glory 
ous, everything was possible, brains were at a premiut. 
and furious activity of all kinds made the national scent} 
exciting. Perhaps a few questions about the ultimat) 
efficacy of the path we had chosen occurred to us. Wy 
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It was back in our March 11 issue that Norman Podhoretz 
got this symposium under way. Since then, the young 
men between the ages of 21 ‘and 31 have been batting 
around their fate (or plight, depending on the view 
point). Now and then, we’ve interrupted their rumina- 
tions with some comment from a strategically placed 
elder. Daniel Bell and Leslie A. Fiedler were the first 
two such prompters from the wings, and Robert Lekach- 
man now becomes the third. Mr. Lekachman is all of 36, 
a member of the economics department at Ba 
College and a contributor to Commentary as well # 
various professional journals, Next week, we'll return the 
rostrum to the youth. Among the previous contributors 
in that arbitrary age bracket were (in order of theif 
appearance) Wallace Markfield, Arthur A. Cohen, Jasch 
Kessler, John Hunt, Alfred Sundel, Morton Cronin, 
Polsky and William Robert Yates. 
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Editors’ Introduction 





N THE last half-century, a peaceful revolution has taken place 
' in American society. The names of Woodrow Wilson and the 
two Roosevelts are most prominently associated with that great 
change, but they would have been helpless without the great 
waves of popular demand for social justice. The sources of this 
were many: Agrarian populism, the social gospel in the 
churches, the social-work ethic in the cities were only some of 
them. One of the most powerful forces was the democratic 
Socialist movement among the Jewish immigrants who poured 
into the United States from Eastern Europe at the turn of the 
century. Leading that movement—and the trade unions which 
grew up alongside it—was a unique newspaper, the Jewish 
Daily Forward. Not only did it educate several generations in 
the meaning of American democracy, but it helped nurture a 
social conscience among them which still animates some of the 
most progressive and dynamic unions in today’s AFL-CIO. 
These unions, like cther institutions close to the Forward and 
the Forward itself, have stood in the foreground of the constant 
many-sided struggle against all varieties of greed, corruption 
and totalitarianism. Those who read the Forward’s unique 
story, as told here by J. C. Rich, will learn much of the inner 
meaning of our recent history. They will learn, too, how much 
can be accomplished against great odds by a few men of talent 
and imagination, dedicated to the cause of their fellows. 
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60 YEARS or tHe JEWISH 
DAILY E*Torward 


By J. C. Rich 


Se eR RR OS RE ES SR ees 


EW NEWSPAPERS are as widely distributed as the Jewish Daily Forward. 

Published in New York City, its newsstand circulation is in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York and other large cities. The mails carry it into every state 
in the Union, every province of Canada, and beyond the North American con- 
tinent into every corner of the world. Early in its career, it attained the largest 
circulation in the Yiddish newspaper field. Now, 60 years after its founding, 
it still leads in both circulation and influence. Under violent attack from a 
variety of sources during all these years, it has nevertheless maintained its 
hold on the minds and hearts of its readers. 

The regard in which the Forward is held, while unique, is a phenomenon of 
significance in any general study of the life and times of immigrants in the 
United States. For, paradoxical as it may seem, the Jewish Daily Forward, a 
newspaper printed in a foreign language, has always been an instrument in 
the Americanization of immigrants. In the publishing fraternity, it is recog- 
nized as one of the great newspapers of the world. Among its readers, it is 
cherished not only for its daily news coverage but for the spiritual and cul- 
tural stimulation it provides. 

From its very first day, the Forward has had its broadest support among 
men and women with an idealistic concern for moral and spiritual values. Its 
purpose to this day is the promotion of these values. Although it is materially 
the most successful newspaper in the Yiddish language, no one derives any 
monetary profit from it. No individual owns the Forward or has a corporate 
share in it. The ownership is vested in a voluntary association of men and 
women, much like the corporate bodies that administer colleges, hospitals and 
similar institutions. The Forward Association, the titular owner, has some 150 
members at the present time, most of them trade-union members, all of them 
supporting democratic socialism and the concept of a cooperative brotherhood 
as a system of society. The Association is one of the most democratically 
operated bodies imaginable. When differences of opinion arise, as they often 
do, they are resolved by the democratic process of debate, study and a vote. 








Whatever the majority decides is the decision of the entire Association and 
working staff of the paper. 

The Forward has often had to run counter to prevailing opinion. It has 
always had the hostility of its opponents to contend with, but frequently it has 
also risked the wrath of some followers by taking unpopular stands. The 
amazing fact is that it has been so completely vindicated by time. History has 
already recorded how correct was its stand against the Communist ideology, 
Its contributions to social thinking, to the welfare of working people, to the 
acceptance and integration of immigrant Jews in the American community are 
achievements the historians of our era will also have to record. 

To those familiar with the origins of the Forward, the vindication of its 
position is not altogether surprising. The Forward came into being in a fer- 
ment of conflicting ideologies. The concept that there are short cuts to Utopia 
is not a rfew one, and 60 years ago it was as enticing to the heedless and un- 
thinking as it is today. Then as now, there were men who strove for position 
and power. Then as now, there were men who thought that the benefit of the 
many could be gained by the dictatorship of the few. These men ridiculed 
reform, disdained democracy, derided progress that was achieved by the slow 
methods of education and enlightenment. To some of these men the ballot was 
an unnecessary impediment on the road to the ultimate goal, the trade union 
only a palliative which diverted attention from the cure-all they envisioned. 
These were the Anarchists of 60 years ago. Others, in the Socialist camp, 
preached unremitting hate as the road to brotherhood. They condoned vio- 
lence as an inevitable concomitant of the “class struggle.” They instituted 
dictatorship within their own ranks as a means of emancipating mankind from 
oppressive authority. 

The men and women who held to these stultifying and self-defeating notions 
and ideas were not necessarily selfish or corrupt. Many of them were idealists 
with a great capacity for self-sacrifice in behalf of the social concepts they held 
dear. That, indeed, is what made them so dangerous—their readiness to con- 
done evil in order to achieve good, violence to achieve peace, dictatorship to 
achieve equality. The spark that gave birth to the Forward was a revolt against 
the dictatorial rule that had fastened itself on the American Socialist move- 
ment in those early days. The fire it lit, the torch of enlightenment through 
freedom and democracy, carried it through many a dark day. 

While combating the wilful, impatient and intolerant forces within its own 
circle of thought, the Forward had to contend with even greater opposition 
from outside. Few people today have any conception of how potent and over- 
whelming these hostile forces were. Not just the garment industry on New 
York’s East Side but all industry in the United States operated on a sweatshop 
basis in those days. A basic industry like steel worked around the clock and 
demanded twelve-hour shifts, seven days a week, from its workers, paying 
wages barely sufficient to keep them alive. Coal mining, metal mining, rail- 
roading were no less harsh. The burgeoning trade unions of those days were 
suppressed with a brutality inconceivable to the present generation. In addi- 
tion to the normal poverty and insecurity of the industrial population, recur- 
rent economic depressions, called “crises” in those days, brought an extra 
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measure of misery. The improvements in conditions of labor gained during 
periods of relative prosperity were wiped out by prolonged unemployment 
during the periods of “crisis.” 

It was to this system of industrial feudalism that immigrants with a variety 
of ethnic backgrounds came in the second half of the 19th century and the 
early part of the 20th. The sweatshop system in the apparel trades, which was 
concentrated in the big cities, especially New York, bore most heavily on the 
Jewish immigrants. If all American labor found the indignities and poverty 
of industrial feudalism oppressive, Jewish immigrants found them doubly so. 
They had been led to believe that America was a land of freedom and pros- 
perity. The gold was turned to dross and the freedom to dust by the harsh 
realities of existence in the new country. 

One condition that prevailed in all big American cities during this period 
was especially flagrant in New York. This was political corruption and the 
degeneration of the municipal administration to which it led. Present-day rack- 
eteering is lily-white by comparison with the rampant criminality of those 
days. Venalty pervaded every office and service of the municipal government. 
It made a mockery of the ballot and of the concept of equality before the law. 

This debasement of democracy ate into the vitals of the social environment 
in which the Jewish immigrants lived. The East Side became the red-light 
district of New York. Commercialized vice flaunted its wares openly under the 
protection of police and grafting magistrates. Prostitutes made their abode 
alongside the tenement dwellings of decent families. Young girls, suffering 
the poverty and drudgery of the sweatshop, became the special prey of those 
who battened on the profits of vice. It was into this stifling atmosphere that the 
Forward brought gusts of fresh air, of aroused indignation. 

The poverty of the people from whom it had to draw its readers was not 
the only obstacle the Forward faced. Astonishing though it may seem to us, 
there was also a language barrier to hurdle. The problem stemmed from two 
sources. For one thing, the printed word of those days was couched in phrase- 
ology which was beyond the ken of the ordinary Yiddish reader. The leading 
lights of the radical community had a fondness for abstruseness of thought 
and expression; both the subjects they treated and their manner of exposition 
were dry and sectarian. Even more important, many of those to whom they 
addressed their message had been deprived of a formal education in the old 
country. Some had been schooled only in Jewish religious lore, and even this 
had often been sketchy. Many had never read a newspaper in the old country. 
They were not stupid people; indeed, having uprooted familiar associations 
and struck out in a new land, they tended to be the most alert and venturesome 
of their kind. But they were handicapped by the lack of an elementary edu- 
cation, of which they had been deprived by the economic and political restric- 
tions against Jews in their former homelands. 

This, then, was the audience and this the social environment of the Jewish 
Daily Forward in its early days—an audience without an established reading 
faculty, an environment of utter poverty, and a corrupt social and political 
milieu, torn asunder by sectarian divisions among the intellectuals and 
opinion-makers of the day. 



















































The Forward possessed several assets that helped it overcome these seem. 
ingly insuperable obstacles. One of them was the idealism of its founders, their 
selfless devotion to the principles of liberty. This will be referred to again 
and again in our story of the Forward, for it is at the basis of all it has 
achieved. But no introduction can ignore the tremendous contribution that 
was made by one man. He was its first editor, and the stamp of his genius is 
indelibly imprinted on every page of the Forward to this day. Abraham 
Cahan is his name. 


In the New World 


HE MASS MIGRATION of Jews from Europe to America came in several 
pa The first was that of the German Jews. This was not really a spe- 
cifically Jewish exodus; the Jews joined in the general migration from Ger- 
many that followed the political and economic repression after the revolt of 
1848. The native tongue of these Jews was German, not Yiddish. Many of 
them settled in New York, but a large proportion established homes in Ger- 
man communities outside of New York. They brought with them an advanced 
culture and a lively interest in libertarian causes. 

Some 20 years later, Jews from Rumania, Hungary and Austrian Galicia 
began arriving in large numbers. Economic deprivation and discriminatory 
laws in the old country set this migration afoot. The common language of the 
people was Yiddish. In religion and custom, they were of a piece with the 
Jews from the Russian Empire who soon followed them to America. 

The migration of Russian Jews took place in two tidal waves, each following 
a series of atrocities against Jews in the land of their birth. The groundswell 
began in the summer of 1881, reached its crest in 1882, and continued with 
mounting force for the next ten years, when it spurted to new heights as a 
result of new anti-Semitic restrictions. 

At about the same time, from 1891 on, pogroms and discriminatory legis- 
lation in Rumania set off new migrations of Jews from that country. For 
protection, for companionship and for purposes of demonstrative protest, 
groups of young emigrants sometimes joined together to walk to points of 
embarkation in distant cities, asking aid from Jewish communities along 
the way. 

In Russia, the treatment of Jews did not improve with the coming of the 
new century. A corrupt and incompetent government found Jews a useful 
scapegoat for its own failures and misdeeds, seeking to divert the anger of the 
people against the Jews. Government agencies not only condoned but even 
incited pogroms. The massacre in Kishinev in 1903 set off a wave of pillaging 
and lynching throughout the Russian Pale. The Russo-Japanese War and the 
abortive revolution of 1905 gave renewed impetus to mass migration to the 
New World. 

At the time the Forward came into being, poverty was the common denomi- 
nator of all the newly arrived Jews. The philanthropic agencies and social- 
service institutions that were to develop later were as yet non-existent or 
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embryonic. The German Jews were disdainful of the hordes of poverty- 
stricken, uncultivated Yiddish immigrants from Eastern Europe, while the 
immigrants, in turn, were resentful of the patronizing air of the German 
Yahudim. By and large, the immigrants were thrown on their own resources 
to establish a life in their strange new homeland. 

As in all communities, there were some in the Jewish immigrant population 
who assumed positions of leadership. There were intellectuals among them and 
idealists imbued with new concepts of justice and the proper organization of 
society. They had rebelled against traditional authority in the old country, 
and they felt that the New World should offer something better than the sweat- 
shop and the tenement for its people, something better than boodling and 
grafting for its government. 

The idea of a cooperative society held the strongest appeal for the intel- 
lectual element among the immigrants. Indeed, some had left well-to-do homes 
and promising careers not only to be rid of despotic rule in Russia, but also 
to establish cooperative communes in America and set an example of the good 
way of life. One such group called itself the Am Olem (“Eternal People”) 
society. Abraham Cahan, who had left Russia because of his participation in 
the revolutionary People’s Will organization, joined this group while en route 
to the United States, but he stayed in New York while others went on to found 
a farm commune in the Midwest. The enterprise broke down because of a 
lack of skills, capital and material resources. A clash of personalities also 
contributed to the failure, but the theory of a cooperative system was in- 
triguing and served as a source of inspiration to idealistic young people 
among the immigrants. 

Many of them fell under the spell of the radicals of that day. Henry George, 
with his Single Tax, fired people’s imagination sufficiently to challenge the 
rule of Tammany Hall in an election for Mayor of New York. On the East 
Side, the Anarchists and Socialists both proclaimed the cooperative brother- 
hood of man as their goal, each insisting that their own path was the best. 
When the Yiddish-speaking immigrants arrived on the scene, they found active 
Anarchist and Socialist organizations already in existence among earlier 
arrivals, the Germans. The Jewish immigrants formed affiliates of their own 
and conducted lecture meetings, debates and various cultural programs. 

Since the English language was unfamiliar to their audiences, those en- 
gaged in these propaganda activities at first generally resorted to Russian, 
which was considered a wordly and cultivated tongue while Yiddish was a 
mere patois unsuitable for intellectual pursuits. Abraham Cahan, who had a 
good command of Russian and quickly mastered English as well, was the first 
to deliver Socialist lectures in Yiddish. A few years later, there was a sufh- 
cient following among the Yiddish-speaking immigrants to establish a branch 
of the Socialist Labor party then active in the United States. The party was 
largely dominated at the time by the German Socialists, who had their own 
newspaper, the New York Volkszeitung. 

The disputes between Anarchists and Socialists were heated and extensive. 
They created divisions and antagonisms that carried over into such non- 
ideological arenas as the trade unions. In the decade before the founding of 
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the Forward, numerous attempts had been made to establish unions among 
the Jewish immigrants, most of which came to naught. In the polemics between 
Anarchists and Socialists, the Anarchists always held that trade unions were 
mere palliatives, reformist in character, and not truly revolutionary as the 
time demanded. In practice, however, they learned to support the unions to 
the best of their ability, resolving the inconsistency between theory and prac- 
tice as well as they could. 

Abraham Cahan in his autobiography recalls that at first the Anarchists 
were the dominant ideological group among the Jewish immigrants. He him- 
self had originally been inclined to side with them. He relates, however, that 
he quickly realized the preposterous illogic of calling for revolution in a 
land where political freedom already prevailed and the vote was available to 
anyone wishing to exercise it. He turned to socialism and, with characteristic 
intensity, became one of its foremost spokesmen in the Jewish community. 

As the Yiddish-speaking community grew, both the Anarchists and the 
Socialists recognized the need of a publication to expound their views. Neither 
faction possessed the means to run a periodical on their own. The Anarchist 
group proposed a fusion of forces with an ingenious arrangement whereby 
two editors would be appointed to present the views of both sides “impar- 
tially.” Nothing came of this proposal, for the convention at which the publi- 
cation was to be launched wound up in worse disagreement than it began. 
This may have been the first “united front” attempt in recorded radical his- 
tory. It broke down before it was consummated because of the obvious 
ideological incompatibility of the Socialists and Anarchists. 

After the two went their separate ways, the Socialist partisans organized a 
publishing society which by dint of nickel and dime collections managed to 
raise enough money to start a Yiddish weekly, the Arbeiter Zeitung (“Labor 
Journal”), in 1890. Their periodical was significant on several accounts. Its 
most prolific contributor was Abraham Cahan, who was later to revolutionize 
Yiddish journalism by his innovations. A number of other contributors were 
later to make their mark as writers for the Forward or as leaders of the Social- 
ist movement. The business manager of the Arbeiter Zeitung was a young man 
by the name of Morris Hilkowitz, who as Morris Hillquit was to become a 
brilliant lawyer and Socialist spokesman. Cahan became editor in time, and 
under his direction the weekly sketched in the outlines of the concepts of 
social and political justice that were later developed in depth and breadth in 
the Forward. The Arbeiter Zeitung was also to become the vehicle for 
clashes of opinion and personality that eventually brought the Jewish Daily 
Forward into being. 

These differences revolved around the person of one leader, Daniel De Leon, 
head of the Socialist Labor party, who imposed policies and tactics that 
became intolerable to the Socialist community. Eventually, the democratic- 
minded spirits in the movement were forced to disown him and his tactics. 
The difference between De Leon and the founders of the Forward was so 
basic and casts such light on the entire history of the Forward that it deserves 
elucidation. 
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A Dedicated Autocrat 


HE PASSAGE of time has dulled the edge of the conflicts that engaged Social- 
- in the days before the Forward was founded. To anyone unfamiliar 
with the ideological ferment: that stirred the immigrant Jewish community, 
the disputes, cleavages and clamorous démarches of those early days will seem 
incomprehensible. Yet, they were precursors of the clash of ideologies that 
holds the world in turmoil today. On a reduced scale, they are startlingly 
similar to the contest between dictatorship and democracy that the Commu- 
nists were later to set in motion. 

For an understanding of the events that led to the establishment of the 
Forward, one must take into account not only the personality of the protag- 
onists in these early conflicts but also the convictions of their followers. Already 
a social climate favorable to radical ideas had been established. Revolt against 
political autocracy abroad found its counterpart in revulsion against economic 
oppression in this country. The binding formalism of religious tradition was 
broken, and the intensity of emotion associated with religious faith was being 
transferred to a belief in new concepts of justice and human welfare. The 
fanaticism released from religious confines sometimes found a repository in 
agnostic bigotry and intolerance. For a considerable time, extremists held full 
sway in the radical community among the Jewish immigrants. The intellec- 
tuals who preached moderation and democratic methods found the tide run- 
ning against them. 

One of the most brilliant and certainly the most malevolent bigot among 
the radicals of the day was Daniel De Leon. A native of Curacao, the son of a 
wealthy family, he had come to New York to do graduate work at Columbia 
University. He was attracted to the Single Tax movement of Henry George and 
from there moved by rapid stages into Socialist activity. A man of consider- 
able charm, forceful in speech and manner, endowed with academic learning 
and worldly knowledge, his presence in the Socialist Labor party flattered the 
immigrants who composed the bulk of its membership. Excesses that would 
have been condemned in others were overlooked or condoned in him. De Leon 
could not brook criticism or opposition. Unlike the Anarchists, he believed in 
political activity and trade-unionism, but only as a means to the desired end 
of a socialist society. He was impatient of reform measures, regarding them 
as compromises that impeded the attainment of immediate salvation. Simi- 
larly, a trade union that was not Socialist in composition and subservient to 
his direction was of no use to him, and he would have no compunction about 
destroying it, even if his followers had to act as strikebreakers. 

During the period of the Arbeiter Zeitung, De Leon’s major undertaking 
was the capture of the trade unions, which were then in the process of growth 
and consolidation. The Knights of Labor were already on the decline, but a 
number of the early Jewish unions were still affiliated with it. De Leon, who 
had tried to infiltrate the burgeoning American Federation of Labor and was 
thwarted by Samuel Gompers, cast his lot with the Knights. When his attempt 
to capture control of its national office was defeated in 1895, he set about 
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creating a separate labor federation, the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, 
in opposition to both the Knights and the AFL. 

At the same time, with the influx of Jewish immigrants that followed the 
pogroms of 1891, the audience for Yiddish publications was growing steadily, 
The conservative press had hitherto had the run of the field, first with the 
weekly Gazetten and then with the daily Tageblatt. Orthodox in religion and 
standpat conservative in all social matters, the Tageblatt failed to grasp the 
new spirit of the times. It regarded the Socialists and other radicals as inter- 
lopers and “troublemakers.” Long the only Yiddish daily, the Tageblati was 
a potent force against the more radical immigrant publications, particularly 
since the radical opposition was itself divided into warring camps. 

At length, the Arbeiter Zeitung Publishing Association started to gather 
funds to establish a Yiddish daily under the auspices of De Leon’s Socialist 
Labor party. Named the Ovend Blatt (“Evening Journal”), it made its first 
appearance on October 14, 1894. Abraham Cahan would have _ been 
the natural choice for editor; indeed, he was approached to accept the office. 
But he was so embittered by De Leon’s tactics that he declined, and the editor- 
ship then went to Philip Krantz. 

Not only Cahan was disturbed by the De Leon influence. So was. 
Krantz, a gentle soul with a bent for academic learning, but hardly suited for 
the editorial craft. Krantz had established a reputation for himself in London 
as a writer on socialist theory and was encouraged to come to the United 
States to edit the Arbeiter Zeitung when it first appeared. Now he was en- 
trusted with publication of the first Socialist daily in the Yiddish language, a 
post for which he was hopelessly unsuited. Most prominent of those in the 
Publishing Association who supported Cahan were the lawyer Louis Miller; 
Michael Zametkin, a gifted orator and lecturer; Morris Winchevsky, a poet 
and writer of considerable talent who published Der Emess (“The Truth”), a 
Socialist Yiddish periodical in Boston; and Benjamin Feigenbaum, a man of 
great learning in traditional Hebrew lore who turned agnostic and Marxist. 

Despite limited financial resources, both the weekly Arbeiter Zeitung and 
the daily Ovend Blatt continued to be issued by the Publishing Association. 
Krantz was editor of the daily and Cahan of the weekly. In addition, there was 
a monthly publication, Die Zukunft (“The Future”), devoted to weightier 
literary and theoretical subjects. This, too, was edited by Cahan as a sort of 
extra-curricular activity, but was published by a separate group. 

The internal bickering and divisions in the Publishing Association came 
to a head at a Jewish Socialist party conference in Webster Hall, Manhattan, 
which ran from December 28, 1895 to January 1, 1896. Feigenbaum took the 
lead in attacking the “clique,” as the ruling group in the Association was 
called by its enemies. Cahan attended the sessions as a passive observer, for 
he felt there was no hope of reform within the Socialist Labor party so long 
as De Leon continued to dominate it. 

Several German party members who attended the conference interceded in 
behalf of peace. They contended that De Leon was eager for a settlement and 
suggested that the entire matter be submitted to a party court of honor for 
arbitration. Cahan at first derided this as pointless, since De Leon would 
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dominate the court as he did every other instrument of the party, but he 
finally acceded. At the end of six months, the decision of the party court was 
that Cahan and Krantz should remain in their respective positions, the Boston 
Emess should cease publication, and Winchevsky should be added to the 
editorial staff of the Ovend Blatt. 

Cahan immediately resigned as editor of the Arbeiter Zeitung, but contin- 
ued his association with the Zukunft, whose publishing group, the Presse 
Verein, was largely in agreement with the opposition to De Leon. He had 
already made several ventures in English journalism, and the summer of 
1895 saw the publication of his first novel in English, Yekl. He planned to 
devote himself completely to English writing and was encouraged in that 
direction by the warm support and guidance of William Dean Howells. 

In the meantime, things went from bad to worse in the Socialist Labor 
party. De Leon became more dictatorial than ever, reviling all who would not 
submit to his direction. “Labor faker” was one of his mildest epithets, and in 
one burst of eloquence he characterized the struggling American Federation 
of Labor as “a cross between a wind-bag and a rope of sand; it has no 
cohesion, vitality or vigor . . . it is deader than the dead. . . . Samuel Gompers 

. is an entrapped swindler.” Inside the party, De Leon was equally un- 
restrained in abusing anyone in his disfavor. Cahan, with whom he hesitated 
to tangle directly, was one of the few exceptions. 

Vain, shallow, given to childish trickery and tantrums, De Leon honestly 
felt that his ideas made sense. In later life, Cahan said of him that he was a 
Bolshevik before there were Bolsheviks, a Leninist before Lenin. Indeed, the 
American Communist, Robert Minor, on his return from a trip to Moscow in 
1919, wrote that Lenin had told him that De Leon was the first to formulate 
the idea of a Soviet system and that he, Lenin, had built on it. Others reported 
that Lenin had obtained De Leon’s writings from a member of the Socialist 
Labor party who returned to Russia and had been greatly impressed with the 
American’s ideas. 

In the Jewish immigrant community, De Leon’s tactics caused dismay 
even among his adherents. His opponents were outraged to almost hysterical 
indignation. Some of the branches of the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance 
refused to obey directions to engage in strikebreaking, whereupon he promptly 
disbanded them and tried to organize new ones. As long as he headed the 
Socialist Labor party, all the members had to bear the ignominy of his strike- 
breaking tactics. The Ovend Blatt nevertheless supported his policies, domi- 
nated as it was by De Leonites. 

The final break came at a meeting of the Publishing Association at which 
its administrative body was to be elected for the next year. Both the “opposi- 
tion” and the ruling “clique” had girded for combat in advance. The meeting 
took place January 7, 1897, and although the oppositionists arrived early they 
found it already in progress. The oppositionists charged that the secretary of 
the Association had failed to record candidates for membership, and on 
arrival at the meeting these were disqualified. A series of parliamentary 
maneuvers followed, with the result that the De Leonite “clique” was recorded 
as having won by 50 votes to 48. 
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Fifty-two dissidents thereupon left the assembly and met in a hall, where 
they organized a group they named the Press Federation. At a meeting that 
lasted through to the dawn of January 8, they set in motion the process that 
was to culminate in the establishment of the Jewish Daily Forward. 

None of the 52 realized then how fateful their decision was to be. 


More Than Money 


S SYMBOLIC as anything in the 60-year history of the Forward were the 
A events that followed the break with De Leon and the decision to estab- 
lish a new daily paper. A newspaper was not a commercial venture to these 
people; they knew from experience that a Socialist publication entailed sacri- 
fice of both labor and money. While, as in all human efforts, personal strivings 
played a part with the founders of the Forward, basically it was their ideal- 
ism, their transcendent concern with the good of the many, that moved them 
to the task they now undertook. 

From the first, virtually all the Jewish trade unions sided with the newly 
organized Press Federation. So did several of the social and cultural organi- 
zations of the immigrant community. Their support was of great moral but 
little financial value. Neither the unions nor the social organizations of those 
days had money to donate. Without exception, they were in need of outside 
support, and they could obtain it only from the very sources to which the 
Press Federation now appealed for aid. 

De Leon showed considerable ingenuity in counter-attacking. He moved 
to proclaim the Ovend Blatt an official organ of the Socialist Labor party. 
Since all dissidents of the Press Federation were members of the SLP, they 
could not in good conscience attack its official Yiddish organ. But the Press 
Federation resorted to a stratagem of its own. It formed “press clubs” among 
the branches of the party which opposed De Leon. The press clubs, as sup- 
posedly separate entities, were able to castigate the official organ, which the 
branches could not do. Members would assemble and conduct routine party 
branch business. When this was completed, they would adjourn and resume 
the meeting as a press club. There the sins of the Ovend Blatt were recounted, 
resolutions adopted, and steps taken to raise money for the new paper. Outwit- 
ting the wily De Leon added an amusing fillip to the task of promoting the 
new undertaking. 

The public response to the appeals of the Press Federation was by the 
standards of those days a substantial one. Mass meetings were arranged at 
which leading lights of the Federation condemned the sins of the De Leonite 
stalwarts and outlined the objectives of the new paper. A committee, often 
the speakers themselves, then passed the hat among the audience. In addition 
to silver coins, one-, five- and ten-dollar bills were dropped in. Since ten 
dollars was a week’s wage for many of the workers and five dollars repre- 
sented a week’s food and lodging, these donations entailed considerable sacri- 
fice. The vagaries of seasonal employment sometimes brought workers to these 
meetings whose meal had been only a scrap of bread, who had walked miles 
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to save a nickel’s carfare. They willingly parted with the money they had 
denied themselves, and when they lacked money they dropped wedding rings, 
watches and other jewelry into the hats. Some even pawned overcoats or 
Sunday suits in order to contribute to the cause. 

Surcharged with this emotional power, the crusade for a democratically 
operated organ of Socialist thought advanced rapidly. By the end of January 
1897, the Press Federation was able to call a convention of unions, press 
clubs and Socialist societies to perfect plans for the new paper. The convention 
met January 30 and 31 at a place called Valhalla Hall on Orchard Street, New 
York; it attracted delegations from 23 organizations in New York and such 
other cities as Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Haven and Hartford. After two 
days and two nights of sessions, the delegates adopted resolutions to hold “the 
banner of the international class struggle aloft” and to work with all their 
strength for the Socialist Labor party, the very party whose leader was work- 
ing with all his strength to disbar them. They also demanded that the Ovend 
Blatt Publishing Association transfer the paper to representatives of unions 
and Socialist organizations—a demand which was, of course, contemptuously 
rejected by the Ovend Blatt’s De Leonite sponsors. 

It was at this convention that a name was chosen for the prospective paper. 
Louis Miller proposed that it be called Forverts, a word not altogether idio- 
matic in workaday Yiddish. When he explained that the most successful 
Socialist newspaper in the world was the Vorwarts of Berlin, the convention 
unanimously adopted the name. It also decided one more thing: It unani- 
mously elected Abraham Cahan as editor of the new paper. 

The months that followed the Press Federation convention were occupied 
with fund-raising activities and the physical preparations necessary for pub- 
lication of the paper. But one obstacle to success had nothing to do with 
money. It was a language difficulty and concerned the special handicaps 
suffered by the Yiddish-speaking audience to which the new Yiddish paper 
was to address itself. 


The Language and the People 


or the language in which the Forward is printed, is both an old 
and a young language. It is old in the sense that specimens of the printed 
word in Yiddish survive that are as old as the craft of printing. As a lan- 
guage of literary expression and cultural wealth, however, it is only about a 
hundred years old. The Forward made a direct contribution to the enrich- 
ment of the language, not only through its wide acceptance among people 
for whom Yiddish is the mother tongue, but also by its effort to publish the 
best of Yiddish literature. Virtually every Yiddish writer of note has had 
his work published in the Forward. Often, he developed his talents as a 
salaried member of the editorial department. The paper thus provided both 
the audience and the means for the development of a literary heritage in Yid- 
dish. 


This paradox of relative youth in a centuries-old language may not be un- 
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derstood by those unfamiliar with the tongue. It is as if Chaucerian English 
had stood still for centuries until finally a Thomas Hood, a Byron, a Charles 
Dickens, Somerset Maugham, Mark Twain and Stephen Crane had appeared 
on the scene together. Yiddish is, of course, a Germanic tongue, much as 
Italian or Spanish is a Latin tongue. It is closer to modern German than 
such obviously Teutonic derivatives as the Scandinavian languages and Dutch. 
Curiously, in Germany itself Yiddish had disappeared as a separate entity 
and even as a vulgate long before Hitler, but it persisted in lands with Slavic 
and other tongues and flourished in this country with the arrival of immi- 
grants from those lands. 

The use of the Hebrew alphabet for a language completely different from 
the Semitic tongues is understandable. For centuries, a religious education 
had been the only one available to young Jews. They found refuge from a 
hostile world in the Holy Book, in Talmudic commentary, in prayer and 
psalms, all couched in ancient Hebrew or its close relative, Aramaic. While 
Hebrew was the tongue of the prayer book and scholastic training, Yiddish 
was the spoken language of the Jews of Eastern Europe. The written lan- 
guage made an interesting accommodation of the two by using Hebrew char- 
acters to put the spoken Yiddish on paper. The appearance of modern Yid- 
dish can be dated from 1856, when the first popular work in Yiddish, a story 
by Isaac Meir Dick, was published in Warsaw. The same author subsequent- 
ly published hundreds of tales, all of them naive in structure and simple in 
moral precept but surprisingly rich in the flavorful idiom of the people. 

Thus, when the Forward was founded, Yiddish was the universal spoken 
language among the Jews streaming into the United States from Eastern 
Europe but had an uncertain existence as a written tongue. Many of the 
immigrants had not yet acquired the habit of reading. Most had never seen 
a newspaper in their own language in the old country. The women in par- 
ticular had difficulty with the printed word, for there was no requirement 
among Jews to teach girls even the elementary knowledge needed to read 
the prayer book. Since a visual familiarity with the Hebrew alphabet was 
required to read Yiddish, a substantial portion of the potential reading public 
of a Yiddish newspaper was in no position to read it. That they did learn 
to read it, that they developed a need for and an attachment to the Forward, 
is testimony to the latter’s enormous cultural impact among the immigrant 
Jews of the United States and Canada. 

If the cultural background of the Forward’s potential audience was so un- 
promising, their economic condition was even worse. Persecution, discrimi- 
nation and deprivation had been the immigrants’ lot. In the Russian Em- 
pire, Jews were driven out of the villages and forbidden to buy farm land; 
thus, agricultural pursuits were closed to them in a country whose econ- 
omy was almost exclusively agricultural. Restricted as they were to a few 
provinces in western Russia, their mercantile endeavors were also severely 
handicapped. About all that were left as sources of livelihood were handi- 
crafts and small barter and trade. Most of the population in ghettoized 
Russia possessed no work skills whatever. Emigration offered the only way 
out. 
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On their arrival in this country, the immigrants found themselves without 
resources, without a home, without a craft by which to earn their living. This 
was particularly true in the early days, when the immigrants as yet had no 
relatives here to whom they could turn. Poverty was the common lot of 
these newcomers, but even worse was the loneliness. Uprooted from the old 
home, deprived of the company of family and friends, they suffered from 
a homesickness as agonizing as any physical pain. Long hours of toil were 
an anodyne; activity in radical movements for the betterment of society left 
no time for introspection. Night schools offered an opportunity for educa- 
tion; lectures and concerts, for self-improvement. And the Yiddish paper 
supplied reading material in the mother tongue, keeping one informed on 
current events and opening new horizons of culture and knowledge. 

The apparel trades attracted most of the new arrivals in New York and 
a number of other big cities. As already noted, the garment factories were 
a long succession of atrocious sweatshops. The hours were long, the earn- 
ings low, the conditions of employment degrading. 

And yet, it must not be supposed that life on the East Side was all dark- 
ness and despair. Most of those who immigrated here each year by the tens 
of thousands were young people. Poverty was no novelty to them. At least 
here there was hope for the future. The hours were long and the work 
toilsome, but what you earned was your own. You could acquire the skills 
and dignity of a craftsman. There were schools to prepare you for college 
admission. You could become a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer if this was 
your ambition. You could save enough to bring your family over and fur- 
nish a new home—all on easy payments. Then the gnawing loneliness would 
no longer tear at your vitals; you would be a man among men, and your 
children would enjoy the blessings of this new, strange and wonderfully con- 
tradictory country. 

Young, robust, high-spirited, fun-loving, and thirsting for culture and ed- 
ucation—this was the audience to which the Forward was to direct itself. 
How it anticipated their needs and met their wants, how it led them toward 
achievement and fulfilment, is the story of the Forward as it is the story of 
the integration of immigrant Jews on the American continent. 


The Formative Years 


. Jewish Daily Forward, at present housed in an imposing edifice on 
the lower East Side of Manhattan, had humble beginnings. It occupied 
such premises as limited means permitted—at first a basement, somewhat 
brighter quarters a year or so later, then a down-at-the-heels store front, 
and finally the present building. 

The paper’s mechanical equipment matched its living quarters. At pres- 
ent, it has the very latest in composition, stereotype and printing machinery, 
but when the Forward began its entire equipment consisted of several cases 
of type and the chases into which to lock the forms. After the columns had 
been laboriously set by hand and locked into page forms, they were carried 
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by hand or by hired dray wagon to a commercial printer—one who charged 
little and didn’t demand prompt payment. 

The first number of the Forward appeared on April 22, 1897. With the 
exception of issues missed because of production difficulties, it has appeared 
regularly ever since. 

This is no small achievement by any standard, and it is almost miracu- 
lous when one considers the pitifully meager capital with which it began. 
In the same period, contemporaries in the English-language field with al- 
most limitless financial resources have disappeared from the scene. In the 
Yiddish field, the mortality rate has been proportionately even higher. With 
the field more limited than among English-language papers, the competition 
has been much keener. Moreover, several papers were founded for the ex- 
press purpose of destroying the Forward, maintaining a constant barrage 
from both right and left. The Forward surmounted all these attacks and 
survived most of its detractors. It outlasted even its colleagues in the Social- 
ist field, although their basic appeal was to the same sentiments and the same 
ideology. The New York Call, for example, had an infinitely larger potential 
audience to draw on and yet did not survive. 

In the beginning, there seemed to be no prospect of material success. 
Since the Forward had no press of its own, it was forced to employ a com- 
mercial printer. The latter was located near the Brooklyn Bridge, and it 
was necessary to set type and make up forms as close by as possible. The 
editorial rooms, of course, had to be as close as possible to the composing 
room. However, the center of Jewish activity was more than half a mile 
away on the lower East Side, and the Forward offices also needed to be close 
to the center of potential circulation. The management met these difficulties 
with various compromises. The first business office was located in a store 
facing the site of the present Forward Building on Rutgers Square. The edi- 
torial and composing rooms were in a rented loft on Duane Street. The loft 
was partitioned off with rough lumber into three rooms: one for the type- 
setters and makeup men, another for the editorial staff, and a third for the 
editor and an assistant. 

The man who joined Cahan in the first editorial sanctum, a narrow cham- 
ber in which two desks hardly left room to pass, was Jacob Gordin. Gordin 
had already written several plays when he joined the Forward, and he was 
to become the most successful playwright of the Yiddish stage. On the 
Forward, he wrote columns, fictional sketches and other features. Miller, 
Zametkin and Winchevsky were regular contributors who wrote at home. So 
was Dr. A. Caspe, who wrote popular science. The editor himself was the 
paper’s most prolific contributor. Shortly after the founding, a talented ar- 
rival from Russia, Abraham (Walt) Liessin, joined the staff and made his 
mark with editorials and poetry. Mrs. Cahan helped with an occasional 
translation from the Russian. 

Yiddish newspapers follow the Continental style and lean heavily on maga- 
zine features for their reading matter. The news content is important, of 
course, but the main attraction has always been the feature articles, short 
fiction, serialized novels and similar material. In effect, the editor must pro- 
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vide a daily magazine in the paper. This trend is now being followed by 
many American evening papers with their multiplicity of columns, woman’s 
pages, and other entertainment features. 

Cahan’s special gift lay in creating a magazine of wide reader appeal in 
a newspaper dedicated to essentially sectarian propaganda. His constant in- 
junction to contributors was to make their writing simple, lucid and under- 
standable to the readers. He introduced “light” reading matter, involving 
human-interest subjects from shop and home. Above all, he put a ban on 
party polemics, the disputes and quarrels so dear to the hearts of his col- 
leagues. He insisted that these intramural fights were of no real interest to 
the general reader and would eventually alienate him; the best reply to the 
outlandish attacks on the Forward in the Ovend Blatt was to ignore them. 

Few of the writers and active members of the Forward publishing asso- 
ciation accepted Cahan’s point of view at the time. Winchevsky wrote in- 
vective after invective against the De Leonites and was indignant when the 
editor blue-penciled them. Miller felt that Cahan was too “Jewish,” too prone 
to nationalism in that he wrote with respectful restraint of the religious faith 
of pious Jews. Cahan was criticized for devoting space to “light” articles 
when life was so sad and earnest. The volunteer supporters of the Forward 
argued that they did not scrape up pennies in order to publish “foolish- 
ness” about some shop girl’s frustrated romance with a foreman. Most of 
all, they were indignant that Cahan refused to fight back when the De 
Leonites ridiculed the Forward in their paper. 

To aggravate matters, De Leon now moved to avenge the slight to his 
authority. He instituted charges of disloyalty against nine leaders of the 
dissident group and demanded that they be ousted from the party. At the 
time, founders of the Forward were still fully qualified members of the So- 
cialist Labor party even though at odds with its head. A move to excom- 
municate a member had to be approved by the central body of the SLP, 
consisting of representatives of the various city branches. The branches 
refused to accept De Leon’s dictate, whereupon he proceeded to “reorganize” 
them. Some 300 members were thus “reorganized” out of the party. 

To Cahan, the task of editing the new paper under such conditions was an 
agonizing ordeal. Before accepting the post, he had already scored con- 
siderable success in the English-language field. His novel Yekl, while not a 
financial success, had established his reputation as a writer. Leading literary 
magazines readily accepted his short stories and asked for more. It was 
only out of concern for the Socialist cause and regard for his comrades in 
the fight against De Leon that he had consented to become editor of the 
Forward. Now he was being nagged and harassed by his own friends and 
associates to pursue tactics he knew would injure the paper. After eight 
months of struggle, he resigned his post. 

Nearly five years were to pass before Cahan was persuaded to return to 
the paper. In the interim, he served an apprenticeship in journalism on 
English-language newspapers. When the grind of daily newspapering palled 
on him, he turned once again to creative literary work. The experience 
and maturity he acquired in those years were to serve the Forward well. 
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Cahan’s absence nearly proved fatal to the Forward. Despite the fact 
that immigration brought thousands of potential new readers every month, 
circulation was stagnating. The paper lived from hand to mouth, staving 
off disaster by last-minute appeals to supporters. The editorship was filled 
by a variety of men, none of them with much authority. 

Several strokes of fortune did favor the paper, however. Shortly after its 
sponsors had been excommunicated by De Leon, a new light from the West 
appeared in Socialist circles. Eugene Victor Debs had organized a move- 
ment he called the Social Democracy of America. The Forward adherents 
expelled from the SLP now flocked to the new group. The latter had its 
faults, to be sure. Debs believed that utopian, communal colonies would 
set an example of the socialist way of life, whereupon everyone would accept 
it. He also believed that, if the owners of great wealth knew the evils perpe- 
trated in their behalf, they would set about correcting injustices. He even 
wrote a long letter to John D. Rockefeller, urging him to embrace socialist 
concepts. To the disillusioned SLP members all this was quite naive. The 
Debs organization had the advantage, however, that it was of American 
origin. For the Forward backers who had been deprived of their party home, 
it was a welcome refuge. They embraced it, joined it and became its most 
active sponsors in the East. Later, the loosely organized Social Democracy 
of America, with its utopians and faddists, was converted into the Social 
Democratic party, a political party with a definite form and well articulated 
aims. Among those destined to give it vitality were men closely associated 
with the Forward, such as Morris Hillquit and Meyer London. 

Another factor that favored the Forward was the sectarianism of the com- 
peting Ovend Blatt. The Jewish De Leonites took the attitude that any ex- 
pression of specific Jewish sentiment constituted “bourgeois nationalism” 
and was to be condemned by all clear-minded “scientific” Socialists. This 
led them to make offensive attacks on the faith and customs of orthodox 
Jews and practically forced the latter to resort to the conservative Tage- 
blatt for their daily reading matter. In addition, De Leon’s pacifism caused 
the Ovend Blatt to oppose the Spanish-American War, which historical 
memories of the Spanish Inquisition made popular with American Jews. 

In France, at about the same time, the celebrated Dreyfus affair was com- 
ing to a climax. Emile Zola had published his famous J’Accuse, in which 
he charged the French Army command with framing the Jewish artillery 
officer Alfred Dreyfus on charges of selling military secrets to Germany. The 
real culprits ultimately proved to be members of the reactionary anti-Semitic 
General Staff itself. Jews the world over identified themselves with Dreyfus, 
and the Forward responded with news, articles and exhortations against the 
injustice perpetrated by the French military aristocracy. The Ovend Blatt, 
doctrinaire as ever, remained aloof to all this and insisted that Jews must 
not be stampeded into accepting Dreyfus’s innocence merely because he was 
a Jew. When anti-Jewish pogroms instigated by the reactionary military 
elements broke out in Algeria, the Ovend Blatt ascribed them to the natives’ 
resentment against “Jewish bankers” and capitalists. (History repeated it- 
self in a startling manner in 1929, when the Communists’ Yiddish-language 
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paper in this country justified the killing of Jewish seminary students by Arab 
mobs in Palestine as a rebellion against “capitalist imperialism.” ) 

To top all this, the Ovend Blatt continued its hostile tactics against unions 
not affiliated with the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. Union-busting and 
strikebreaking in the name of socialism outraged even the “loyalists” in the 
Socialist Labor party. They broke with De Leon and were read out of the 
party. De Leon’s epithet for these latter-day dissidents was “kangaroos”— 
they jumped from one party to another. Among the “kangaroos” were two of 
the top men on the Ovend Blatt, Philip Krantz and Benjamin Feigenbaum, 
who proceeded to establish a new daily, the Yiddishe Volkszeitung. The 
latter did not last long, but it drew some circulation from the Ovend Blatt. 

The Forward became the accepted spokesman of all the Jewish unions 
then coming into being. It also had the support of all the progressive social 
and cultural organizations in the immigrant community. It still teetered on 
the edge of financial collapse, but at the critical point there was always some- 
one to donate the additional few dollars needed to stave off the creditors. 

The Ovend Blatt continued a feeble existence for several years and ceased 
publication on April 23, 1902, five years after the founding of the Forward. 
Its weekly auxiliary, the Arbeiter Zeitung, expired the following November 
15. A year earlier, the so-called “kangaroos” had joined forces with the 
Forward adherents and been admitted to the Social Democratic party. 

In the meantime, the Forward’s publishing group was transformed from 
a federation of press clubs into a chartered voluntary corporation known as 
the Forward Association. Membership was open to anyone who was a mem- 
ber of a union or who subscribed to the tenets of democratic socialism. Ap- 
plicants appeared before an admission committee which examined their quali- 
fications; their names were published in the paper so that anyone who wished 
might register an objection. The Forward Association could never become a 
“House of Lords,” as Cahan had charged the De Leon publishing group 
with being. It was a “House of Commons,” drawn from the readers them- 
selves and responsive to the latter’s needs and wishes. ; 

The Forward Association’s charter authorizes it to engage, as a non- 
profit corporation, in education and the promotion of social democratic doc- 
trine. At the time the charter was issued, no one anticipated any profit from 
the undertaking. The prospects were that the paper would always operate 
at a loss, and the idealists who backed it were prepared to make the neces- 
sary financial and physical sacrifices. When the Forward grew and did 
make profits, it used part of the money to expand the paper and extend its 
usefulness. The rest went into donations to struggling unions, to English- 
language publications in the Socialist movement, and to social-service and 
philanthropic agencies. 

At the beginning of the 1900s, however, the lush and prosperous years 
of the Forward were far in the future. It was still without funds, with- 
out a competent editor, and without a circulation sufficient to insure its exist- 
ence. In this situation, the leading members of the Forward Association 
appealed to Abraham Cahan to take over the editorship of the paper once 
again. They assured him that he would have full authority to manage it 
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according to his lights. Moreover, his work load would be lightened, so 
that he could continue his literary work in English. If he could spare only 
a few hours a day, it would be enough to get the paper going. Cahan acceded 
to their requests and returned as editor in 1902. 












Growing Pains 


AHAN’S first task on his return as editor was to make the paper readable. 

The Sunday words, the precious turns of phrase, the pretentious and 
clumsy locutions he blue-penciled mercilessly. The Germanisms with which 
“fancy” Yiddish was larded in those days offended his ear, and he gradually 
replaced them wherever possible with simple Yiddish counterparts. He was 
even more adamant against the flossy Hebrew words and phrases with which 
Yiddish writers often showed off their learning. 

As in other foreign-language papers, the news items and much other 
matter that came into the office was in English. Cahan instructed the staff 
never to translate, but to retell the story in simple Yiddish. His dictum was: 
Read the clipping, put it away, then rewrite it in your own words. 

Cahan never hesitated to accept an English word that was already adopted 
into American Yiddish. The immigrant population had a great knack for 
picking up such words, often with no compelling reason. Thus, “kitchen” 
is entirely acceptable Yiddish and so is “chair,” but, curiously enough, not 
“table,” although “table cloth” is good enough Yiddish. Similarly, “boy” is 
fully naturalized Yiddish (including the diminutives “boyele,” “boychick” 
and even “boychickel”) but not “girl.” Why this is so, no one really knows, 
and Cahan didn’t care. His instructions were to use the words commonly 
used in the American Jewish community. 

At the same time he insisted on simple Yiddish, Cahan introduced another 
innovation—subject matter of general interest to the non-party reader. Ar- 
ticles might be “light” or serious in content, but they did not all have to 
be on Socialist dogma or party doctrine. In the “light” category were so- 
called human-interest happenings retold and interpreted from the liberal 
Jewish point of view. More serious articles might deal with a debate in 
Congress, the seasonal trend in a garment industry, international affairs, 
or American history, government and customs. Jewish holidays and religious 
observances were treated with respect for the feelings of orthodox Jews, an 
attitude unprecedented in the radical community. One early Forward edi- 
torial was entitled: “Freethinkers, Don’t Be Fanatics.” To an agnostic 
reader who asked whether he should oblige his mother by attending syna- 
gogue to utter the memorial prayer for his departed father, the Forward 
responded: “By all means! It will not be considered hypocritical on your 
part if you extend solace to your mother in her bereavement.” | 

These articles on extraneous subjects did not sit well with all members of § | 












































the publishing association. They asked how socialism was being advanced 
when the Forward preached tolerance of contrary opinion or of religious faith, 
why they should scrimp and save to provide money when the Forward wasted 
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valuable space on such nonsense as new skyscrapers going up in Wall Street 
or profligate high jinks on the Great White Way. Cahan’s answer was that 
unless the paper was read all its sermons on Socialist doctrine would be 
wasted. Placated for a day, his critics would return the next day with new 
complaints. Sometimes, members of the staff were reluctant to take “light” 
assignments and Cahan had to write the copy himself. 

Under Cahan’s direction, the Forward made enormous strides. Circula- 
tion mounted steadily. Nothing like it had been seen before in Yiddish 
journalism: a paper so clear, so simple, so perceptive of the life and interests 
of its readers. Yet, the rising circulation was not an unmixed blessing. Ad- 
vertising did not keep pace, and the newsstand price of one cent was not 
enough to cover production costs. The Forward worked under handicaps 
that did not apply to its competitors. As a party organ, it refused all po- 
litical advertising; as a labor paper, it refused all advertising from non-union 
or strikebound firms. “Help Wanted” ads, an important source of revenue 
for other papers, were practically excluded because of union restrictions. 

Meanwhile, the complaints about Cahan’s innovations kept mounting. At 
about the same time—late 1902—the “kangaroos,” having made their final 
break with De Leon, offered to come to the aid of the Forward. There was 
some money left from collections they had made for the Ovend Blatt, and 
they had friends who could contribute more. However, the “kangaroos” set 
certain conditions for their aid. One was that the editor mend his ways and 
run the paper along purer Socialist lines. Cahan refused. He already felt 
that he was being imposed on. He had been promised a completely free 
hand as editor and free time for his English literary work. He expected no 
reward for the long hours he spent beyond the agreement, but he could not 
accept the undermining of his editorial authority. At a stormy meeting of 
the Forward Association, he rejected the conditions set by the “kangaroos” 
and once again resigned as editor. 

This time, the rupture was not of long duration. He spent the winter of 
1903 in Woodbine, N. J. and the summer in New Milford, Connecticut. Then 
the Kishinev pogrom in Russia roused him to return to New York, and he 
resumed writing for the Forward as a contributor. Leading members of the 
Forward Association began pressing him to return as editor, assuring him 
that the “kangaroos” would no longer intrude on his authority. In the fall 
of 1903, he resumed his post, never to be challenged again, to be re-elected 
year after year to the end of his days. 


Forward Features 


ARLY IN ITS CAREER, the Forward introduced features that achieved tremen- 
dous popularity and persist to this day. We have already mentioned 
Cahan’s emphasis on simplicity of language and subject matter touching the 
life and immediate concerns of readers. One day in January 1906, his chief edi- 
torial assistant, Leon Gottlieb, called his attention to three letters from readers 
which he could not assign to any particular department although they merited 
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publication. Cahan decided to print them together under the headline, “4 
Bintel Brief’ (A Packet of Letters). This became and still is perhaps the most 
popular feature in the Forward. 

Letters to the editor are, of course, no novelty. Bintel Brief letters, how. 
ever, were of a special nature. They were not the “Advice to the Lovelorn” 
type, but they generally presented a deeply felt personal problem on which they 
sought advice. The very first one was a peculiarly touching case. The writer 
had asked her neighbor to watch her household while she went marketing, 
Later, she discovered her watch missing and learned it had been pawned. She 
didn’t want to go to the police about it, for she knew that the woman’s hus. 
band was out of work and she was desperate for money. She would appreciate 
it, however, wrote the owner of the watch, if her neighbor left the pawn ticket 
where she could find it so that it could be redeemed. The response to this sort 
of letter was instantaneous and enormous. Readers shared their troubles 
with the editor and found relief in unburdening their hearts. They still do in 
the Forward. 

Studies in the appreciation of literature were another standard feature. 
These consisted not merely of book reviews, but of detailed analyses of the 
works under discussion. Cahan would publish a short story by some newly 
discovered writer and invite readers to comment. He would follow with a 
critique pointing out the merits or defects of the story, dipping into general 
literature for comparative evaluation, and stating the standards of literary 
integrity a creative writer must follow and a discerning reader observe. This 
may seem like heavy-bodied fare for a newspaper of popular appeal, but not 
in this instance. Most Forward readers in those early days were young people 
deprived of formal education but eager for cultural advancement. The For- 
ward satisfied this need in many ways. 

Another was the encouragement of good Yiddish theater. In those days, 
some of the best acting and most imaginative theatrical art in New York was 
to be found on the East Side in Yiddish drama and comedy. This was all the 
more remarkable in that just a few years earlier it had been the tawdriest and 
most limited. It was no coincidence that good theater had arrived on the scene 
together with a good newspaper. 

With increasing immigration, an audience became available whose craving 
for any sort of theater was insatiable. The producers of those days offered no 
more than a kind of gypsy-band entertainment. In place of a script, an ersatz 
playwright or a leading member of the troupe would outline some sort of plot 
and indicate to the actors the general drift of what he had in mind. Then he 
would go on stage, declaim whatever came to mind, perform some sort of 
specialty, and reach a climax with the hero triumphing over the villain. 
Comedy was even cruder than drama. 

All this was changed by two circumstances: A playwright of considerable 
talent appeared, and the Forward began setting new standards for the 
theater arts. The dramatist in question was Jacob Gordin, who, as we have 
seen, was a member of the Forward’s first editorial staff. A product of the 
Russian intelligentsia, he was familiar with the work of playwrights in other 
languages and, with a sure dramatic instinct and considerable skill, adapted 
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their themes to Jewish concepts and situations. By present standards, his plays 
seem forced and artificial, but they were infinitely superior to everything that 
went before. Gifted actors at last had lines to read, characters to develop. The 
Forward encouraged them in this, Cahan himself serving as drama critic. As 
with his literary criticism, his reviews were not mere synopses but thorough- 
going studies of the artistic values of the play and the performance of the 
players. Soon a favorable review in the Forward practically guaranteed a 
play’s success, while an unfavorable one spelled its doom. Soon, too, other 
playwrights appeared with more sophisticated talents than Gordin’s. The 
Jewish theater has been in decline for many years, but in its better efforts it 
sill abides by the cultural values the Forward established. 

The Forward’s best feature, of course, is its writers. This is particularly 
important in a newspaper whose chief attraction is its magazine content. The 
Forward has always published the very best Yiddish writers, welcoming those 
of established reputation and developing gifted new authors. Cahan delighted 
in discovering men of superior talent and invited them to join the Forward 
even when he differed with them in doctrine or temperament. Some of these 
were the poet Morris Rosenfeld, the essayist M. Baranov, and men like S. 
Peskin, I. Ginsburg and B. Hoffman (Zivion). They and many more wrote for 
the Forward and made their contribution to the integration of Jewish immi- 
grants in the American community. 

Beyond this, a perspective on developing world problems was constantly 
being offered to Forward readers by leading figures in the international Social- 
ist and labor movements, Jewish and non-Jewish alike. Among the Forward 
contributors over the years were Emile Vandevelde of the Belgian Socialist 
party; Leon Blum of the French Socialists; Eduard Bernstein and Karl 
Kautsky of the German Social Democrats; Ramsay MacDonald and Philip 
Snowden of the British Labor party; and such leaders of the Jewish Socialist 
Bund as Mark Lieber, Vladimir Medem, A. Litwack and Raphael Abramovitch. 

Outstanding were the creative literary men the Forward attracted to its 
ranks. Abraham Reisin, poet and short-story writer, was a member of the staff. 
So was Sholem Asch before he branched off on themes which the Forward felt 
to be anti-Jewish. I. J. Singer, author of The Brothers Ashkenazi, first pub- 
lished this and all his other best works in the Forward. His brother, Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, author of Satan in Goray and the greatest living Yiddish 
novelist, is currently a member of the editorial staff. Earlier gifted contribu- 
tors were Z. Libin, J. Adershleger and Z. Levin, who wrote so-called skitzen, 


_ short stories that depended on character delineation for effect. 


For lighter fare, the Forward also runs serial novels, whose chief attributes 
are plot, suspense and dramatic incident. A popular feature for many years 
was the series of humorous skits written by J. Adler under the pseudonym 
“B. Kovner.” The paper still runs satirical pieces in the daily editions and a 
page of humor on Sunday. The Sunday edition also contains a rotogravure 
picture supplement. 

For years, a non-journalistic but vital feature of the Forward was the 
annual Forward Ball. Primarily a fund-raising event, this was an important 
source of revenue for the paper in the early days. As times improved, the 














































money was contributed to various causes. In its heyday, the Forward Bal 
was a bright event in the life of the immigrant community. 

The editorial policy of the Forward, its response to social problems, has 
remained basically unchanged in all the years of its existence. There have 
been, however, changes in emphasis. These began even in the early days, when 
the Forward, a Socialist organ, dared swing away from doctrinaire Socialist 
orthodoxy. When the [WW had almost stampeded the Socialist movement into 
accepting violence as a means of achieving its end, the Forward condemned 
such tactics as both immoral and ineffective. As we have already seen, it 
urged tolerance and respect for the religious beliefs of orthodox Jews. This 
was by no means a popular stand to take, for the majority of young Jewish 
immigrants in those days were indifferent to religion. But the Forward te. 
fused to surrender its fundamental principle of tolerance for differing beliefs, 

This spirit of tolerance found expression in later years during the events 
that culminated in the establishment of the State of Israel. The Forward, like 
most Jews in this country and elsewhere, was non-Zionist in conviction. It did 
not believe that the establishment of a Jewish national homeland in Palestine 
was a cure-all for the countless evils that beset the Jewish people. However, 
it did see a refuge for afflicted Jews in Palestine. At a time when most Jews 
were indifferent or even unsympathetic toward the settlement of Jews in 


Palestine, the Forward aroused its readers to an appreciation of the great [ 


transformation taking place there. First Abraham Cahan and then the present 
editor, Harry Rogoff, made visits to Palestine even before the founding of 
Israel, and wrote with great warmth of the strivings of the Jewish community 
in the Middle East. Today, the Forward’s coverage of Israel is the most inten- 
sive to be found anywhere. Significantly, its circulation invariably spurts 
forward when a crisis involving Israel breaks. At such times, many former 
readers who have turned to the English-language press return temporarily to 
the Forward in order to get fuller coverage and to regain a sense of emotional 
kinship with their own. 


Forward With Labor 


ANTASTIC as it may seem, there was a time when Jewish workers were re- 
PF ivried as an element unwilling to join unions or abide by the disciplines 
of trade-unionism. A number of the established unions at the beginning of the 
century, including the Carpenters, the Painters and the Hatters, refused to 
accept Jews as members. This was not an expression of anti-Semitism; 
American unionists were simply convinced that these immigrants with their 
strange customs and even stranger language were “impossible” to organize, 


that they were naturally submissive to abuse and exploitation, and willingly f 


accepted low pay and long hours. 
Needless to say, this judgment was wrong. Jewish trade-unionists proved 


among the most militant and devoted in the entire labor movement. All they § 


needed was an understanding of the basic aims of trade-unionism, training in 
its organizing techniques, and guidance toward its higher goals. The one 
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agency that gave them all three was the Jewish Daily Forward. It did this not 
as a cursory undertaking, subsidiary to its general newspaper tasks, but as its 
overriding objective. Indeed, it was to the cause of the emancipation of labor 
that the founders of the Forward had originally dedicated themselves. 

The unions in the apparel trades, now recognized as model organizations in 
the American labor movement, all had their beginnings in the Forward. The 
moral values that constitute the ethical basis of American trade-unionism 
are those the Forward promoted in the needle trades. Certain procedures now 
basic in all labor-management relations, such as the machinery for adjusting 
grievances, were originally sponsored by the Forward. 

Today, much that occupied the minds and hearts of the founders of the 
Forward is no longer a contemporary issue. Yet, there is a striking consistency 
in the policies the Forward has pursued regarding trade-unionism over all 
these years. Its basic tenet is that trade unions are a desirable entity in them- 
selves and need not be, indeed must not be, an appendage of any political 
party or ideology. It was on this issue, as we have seen, that the founders of 
the Forward broke with the De Leonites. It was on this issue, too, that the 
Forward differed with the Anarchists at a time when the latter had a sub- 
stantial following in the radical community, and opposed the [WW when that 
organization had captured the imagination of many Jewish workers. Finally, 
with the same purposeful faith it successfully fought Communist infiltration 
of the apparel unions. 

An engaging tale of the early days of the American Federation of Labor 
concerns a meeting between Abraham Cahan and the strongly anti-Socialist 
Samuel Gompers. The AFL President had delivered a lecture before an 
antagonistic group of businessmen. Cahan, ever curious about what opponents 
had to say, had attended, and it seemed to him that Gompers had had all the 
better of the argument. He approached Gompers and told him so. They joined 
for a bit of refreshment in a coffee shop, then for a walk in the fresh air. The 
walk lasted practically all night, and the two formed a lifelong regard for each 
other which surmounted all the differences that later developed between 
Gompers and the Socialists. The only time Gompers was defeated for Presi- 
dent of the AFL was in the early days before the founding of the Forward 
when the De Leon Socialists joined with a conservative faction to outvote him. 
Thereafter, he was seriously threatened only in 1920, when John L. Lewis ran 
against him. The garment-union Socialists of the Forward camp stood with 
Gompers and he was elected. 

Whether the garment unions would have come into being without the 
Forward is a moot point. There is no question, however, that the needle-trade 
unions which preceded the Forward had no permanent existence, and those 
which came into being later survived and grew with the aid of the Forward. 
To the extent that the so-called Jewish unions contributed a new dynamism to 
the American labor movement, the leavening yeast was that implanted among 
Jewish workers by the Forward. 

The Forward often went beyond the printed word in advancing trade- 
unionism. One of the very first Jewish unions, that of the typesetters, was 
organized by Cahan. He was author of the first formal call to form the United 
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Hebrew Trades, and his name is subscribed as corresponding secretary. The 
first functionary of the United Hebrew Trades was Bernard Weinstein, a 
founder of the Forward and early member of its editorial staff. The list of 
Forward staff members is in many instances interchangeable with that of the 
organizers of Jewish trade unions. Men equally active on the Forward and 
in the labor movement include not only Cahan but Joseph Barondess, Max 
Pine, Benjamin Feigenbaum, Louis Miller, Morris Hillquit, Meyer London 
and Benjamin Schlesinger. 

The mass movement of Jewish workers into unions of their own creation is 
generally dated from the “uprising” of the waist makers in 1909 and the 
“revolt” of the cloak and suit makers a year later. Both of these strikes 
were truly mass upheavals, and both were Forward projects. The Forward, 
practically singlehanded, created the atmosphere that enabled the abused, 
exploited Jewish workers to break out into effective protest. The chairman of 
the meeting at which the shirtwaist strike was decided upon was Benjamin 
Feigenbaum, a Forward writer. The leading figure of the cloak strike was 
Benjamin Schlesinger, business manager of the Forward. 

The strike of the men’s clothing workers in 1913, another mass uprising of 
Jewish workers, was almost entirely a Forward undertaking, although official 
jurisdiction belonged to the ineffectual United Garment Workers. Max Pine of 
the Forward and the Hebrew Trades was chief spokesman for the strikers. 
The Forward opened soup kitchens and headquarters for other relief services. 
It was under Forward auspices that the strike vote by secret ballot had been 
taken among the tailors. It was to the Forward building that they streamed to 
see the results tabulated on a screen. And it was there that they came in a 
protest demonstration against an abortive settlement of the strike that was 
not to their liking. 

As the Forward prospered, more and more of its material resources went 
into the building of the Jewish unions. During major strikes, the Forward 
became virtually a house organ of the unions, neglecting all other editorial 
interests to help the strikers. It donated money from its own treasury and 
raised contributions from its readers. Every union in the so-called Jewish 
trades today owes its survival in these critical periods to the aid the Forward 
gave it. Similarly, the strikes of non-Jewish unions—the coal miners, steel 
workers, textile workers and others—received generous moral and financial 
support from the Forward. Until the advent of the English-language labor 
paper published by the Typographical Union, the Forward was the only daily 
in the United States accredited by the American Federation of Labor as a 
labor publication. To this day, it is first and foremost a labor newspaper. 

Modern trade-unionists can have only a glimmering of the difficulties the 
Forward encountered in building the organizations it brought into being. It 
is still difficult today to persuade unorganized workers to join even established, 
functioning unions, despite the fact that unions have long since demonstrated 
their benefits and the country’s laws and customs are no longer as hostile to 
them as they once were. When the Forward was founded, the law was against 
trade unions. Moreover, most of the Jewish immigrants had never before had 
experience with factory work or with unionism. Now they were asked to take 
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the initiative—and the risk—of forming a union. How could they do so when 
all their previous experience had taught them that the boss had the inalienable 
right to determine hours, wages and conditions of labor? 

The Forward emphasized not only the tactical advantage of belonging to a 
union, but, more important, its moral and ethical justification. A union was 
an assertion of human dignity; it was the expression of man’s ancient striving 
toward freedom and equality; it was the embodiment of the brotherhood of 
man. To Forward readers, trade-unionism was thus part and parcel of the 
higher morality. If it demanded sacrifices as it often did, they must be borne 
with courage and tenacity. To those imbued with the Forward’s faith, the 
union was as holy an institution as the synagogue had been to their fathers. 
Only this kind of devotion could have carried them through the long and 
bitter strikes marked by hunger, cold, and brutal assaults by police and 
hired thugs. 

The unions the Forward sponsored have gone far beyond the confines of the 
East Side or the garment districts of other large cities. Their ethnic element is 
no longer predominantly Jewish. Yet, their moral tone is still the one set so 
many years ago. The apparel-trade unions are among the most forward-look- 
ing in the nation. They are also freest of the taint of corruption. They are 
conscious of their social responsibility and generous in their aid to civic and 
philanthropic undertakings. Through them, the Forward has made its con- 
tribution to the American way of life. 


Combat With Communism 


ARLIER than perhaps any other organization in America, the Forward 
_— to grips with Communism, condemned its basic evil, exposed its 
maneuvers, and, within the paper’s large sphere of influence, routed it com- 
pletely. During the 1920s and 1930s, no other struggle engaged the Forward 
so fully or was fought with such bitter persistence. The reward has been vindi- 
cation of the Forward’s stand and, more important, the cleansing of Commu- 
nist corruption from the Jewish community. 

In 1917, the Communists started the struggle with several advantages. To 
Jews generally and to immigrants from Russia in particular, the Tsarist 
system had been a despicable one. Now the Romanov dynasty had been top- 
pled and a new order instituted. The new order called itself socialist, and, 
even though many questioned whether socialism could be achieved in an 
industrially backward nation, their doubts were stilled by the overriding joy 
over Russia’s release from autocracy. The horrors of the civil war in Russia 
teached America only in faint echoes. All opponents of the Bolsheviks were 
lumped with the Tsarist White Guard, which was notorious for its anti- 
Semitic brutality. 

At first, Bolshevik excesses were excused with references to the turbulence 
of the times and the perils faced by the revolutionary government. Not until a 
year or two after the Bolshevik Revolution did some Jewish Socialists begin 
to recognize that Communism was evil in itself, that dictatorship was destruc- 








tive of freedom even when it was the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” A 
struggle that was to reach epic proportions began in Socialist circles in the 
United States. 

Within the Socialist party and its Jewish-language federation, there had 
always been individuals who were dissatisfied with the policies of the Forward, 
It put too much stress on popular reading matter; it was not sufficiently in. 
transigent against the American Federation of Labor; it was not “Socialist” 
enough, according to their view. This group was now prepared to enter into 
limited collaboration with the Communists. 

This left-right conflict was to bring a cleavage within the Forward that 
nearly destroyed it. In 1921, the majority of the Jewish Socialist Federation 
broke with the leadership of the Socialist party. They took with them six 
members of the Forward’s editorial staff. (One of them, Harry Rogoff, never 
followed his colleagues into an alliance with the Communists, but returned 


within a few months to the Forward to become its most articulate opponent | 
of Communism.) To counter the defection of the Jewish Socialist Federation, | 
leading members of the Forward Association formed the Jewish Socialist | 


Verband. Heading the new group was Nathan Chanin of the Cap Makers 
Union, today secretary of the Jewish fraternal and welfare organization, the 
Workmen’s Circle. The Forward Association as a whole, after a series of 
hectic meetings at which the theory and practice of Communism were thor- 
oughly analyzed, sided with the anti-Communist group. Abraham Cahan, who 


had been abroad during much of the early fight, threw himself heart and f 


soul into the battle. 

Unlike previous differences with the Anarchists and De Leonites, this was 
to be an all-out war against a powerful enemy. It was to reach into the trade 
unions which the Forward had helped to establish and nurture to maturity, 
and into the Workmen’s Circle, with its great resources of membership and 
insurance funds. The Communists were ruthless and resourceful, and they 
had the financial backing of a foreign power. They knew that, if they could 
destroy the Forward, the garment unions, the Workmen’s Circle, and institu- 
tions like the Rand School and the various labor lyceums would fall into their 
hands as war booty. With the garment unions, they would have leverage 
within the AFL. With the support of the Jewish population, they could move 
into political points of vantage. Only the Forward, constantly hammering at 
the inherent evils of Communism, exposing Communist maneuvers and repott: 
ing the true state of affairs in the Soviet paradise, stood in their way. 

The Forward was the first to report the man-made famine in Russia accom- 
panying Stalin’s collectivization drive, in which some 6 million peasants 
starved to death and millions more were exiled to Siberia. Forward staff mem- 
bers Harry Lang and M. Osherowich visited Russia at the time and brought 
back eyewitness accounts. David Shub’s definitive biography of Lenin, 4 
classic work in English in 1948, had its genesis as a series of articles written 
for the Forward twenty years earlier. 

The Forward also presented the most cogent analysis of the purges by 
which Stalin consolidated his power. It was the first to report the system of 
forced labor by which the Soviet regime sought to bolster its economy. Long 
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before the Hitler-Stalin Pact, the Forward received information that Stalin 
was making secret approaches to the Nazi regime. It was also the first to report 
Soviet anti-Semitism—later confirmed by the suppression of the Yiddish press 
in Russia, the anti-Semitic trials in the satellite countries, and the celebrated 
“doctors’ plot.” 

In this country, the Forward was the most expert, the most discerning and 
knowledgeable of the opponents of native Communism. At a time when the 
Communists dominated liberal opinion and had infiltrated the arts, Govern- 
ment and much of organized labor, the Forward was virtually alone in expos- 
ing their maneuvers and objectives. 

All this was accomplished with relatively small resources by a group of 
simple, hard-working men and women whose only interest was their devotion 
to an ideal, their only reward the service they rendered the cause of freedom 
and democracy. 


Political Independence 


ONTRARY to widespread belief, the Forward was never an official part of 
e the Socialist party. The Forward Association by its very structure is an 
independent entity. Until 1936, the paper gave editorial support to the Social- 
ist party. Since then, it has backed a variety of candidates and parties, includ- 
ing the American Labor party, the Liberal party, and some Democratic and 
Republican candidates. 

The founders of the Forward were, of course, all Socialists. In their eyes. 
the paper could fulfil its mission only as it effectively presented Socialist ideals. 
Indeed, the Forward made its impress on American politics far more success- 
fully than did the Socialist party. It refused to support the party when it felt 
the latter was abandoning its traditional allegiance to democratic methods. 
As in the break with De Leon, it would not follow the Socialists into blind 
alleys of dogma and “united front” adventures with the Communists. Events 


_ have vindicated the Forward in its differences with the latter-day Socialist 


party just as in its opposition to the old Socialist Labor party. 

When the Forward was established, the political field to which it set its 
plow was a worse morass, if possible, than that in which the sweatshops had 
their being. A totally corrupt, vicious Tammany ruled unchallenged. The 
Republican machine, less venal only for lack of opportunity, aided and abetted 
the Tammany sachems in return for an occasional sop. 

The mass settlement of Jewish immigrants on the East Side at first made no 
visible mark on New York politics. Most of the newcomers had no vote, for 
the process of naturalization was a slow one. Those who acquired citizenship 
could be absorbed by the customary workings of the Tammany machine. A 
Jew who won favor in the eyes of the local ward boss might be granted the 
security of a street cleaner’s job. Appointment of a Jew to the police force 
was an exceptional reward and something of a sensation in the community. 

To counter these tactics of personal patronage, the Socialists had only the 
force of an idea. Government, they said, belonged to all the people and was 
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not the exclusive holding of a political boss or machine. The people had the 
power to abolish slums, to eliminate red-light districts, to insure the care of 
the sick and the welfare of the healthy, to outlaw child labor, and to establish 
protective laws for all labor. Government could insist on a floor for wages and 
ceiling for working hours. It could provide people with enough work or pay 
to tide them over periods of unemployment and could secure them against 
accident, illness and old age. 

The Forward promoted this program with all the skills of agitation at its 
command. Slowly at first and then with mounting force, the people grasped 
the idea, and before long the Forward had become a powerful instrument of 
Socialist persuasion. At the same time, it provided its readers with lessons in 
civics, in the value of the vote, in election procedures. Young people thronged 
the Socialist clubs in the Assembly districts of the East Side. Tammany could 
no longer disperse Socialist street-corner meetings with impunity. During 
election campaigns, Socialist candidates attracted huge audiences. As more 
and more immigrants achieved citizenship, the Socialist vote increased. Soon 
it was large enough to elect Aldermen, Assemblymen, a municipal judge, even 
a Congressman. Twice and possibly three times, Meyer London won election 
to Congress but had his victory stolen by Tammany strong-arm men. Finally, 
there was a breakthrough. Cloakmakers, dressmakers and other needle work. 
ers volunteered as watchers and had it out with the Tammany sluggers just as 
they had with the gangsters during strikes. Meyer London was elected with a 
whole slate of Assemblymen, as tens of thousands of people jubilantly 
thronged Seward Park to watch the returns on a screen thrown across the 
Forward Building. 

The Forward thus exerted considerable influence on political alignments in 
New York. It proved that Tammany was not invincible. When Tammany dis- 
covered that it could not win elections unless it presented reputable candidates, 
decent elements within the Democratic party won influence. Similar stirrings 
were afoot in the Republican party. Fusion could win for a progressive admin- 
istration when Tammany presented a hack for office. Both parties, especially 
the Democrats, adopted some Socialist planks. 

The disintegration of the Socialist party as a political force in this country 
is too complex a story to detail here. The two major causes would seem to be, 
first, the party leaders’ failure to comprehend the nature of Communism, and. 
second, their attempt to maintain a vested interest in radicalism against the 
tremendous pull of the New Deal. 

The Socialist party’s decline started long before the election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. As far back as 1919, it had begun to split into left and right wings. 
the left wing helping to establish the American Communist party. By 1922. 
the Communists in the Jewish radical community were sufficiently entrenched 
to start a daily, the Fretheit, in opposition to the Forward. 

Communist infiltration of the needle-trade unions followed. Election cam- 
paigns that had once brought exaltation to the radical community now became 
mere exercises in sectarian wrangling. Disaflected Socialist “militants” blamed 
the right wing, led by the Forward, for the party’s declining fortunes. If onl) 
the Forward agreed to a “united front” with the Communists, they felt, radical 
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strength would not be dissipated in internecine strife and socialism would 
make headway. By the time Roosevelt was elected, the Socialist party had 
ceased to be a major force in New York politics. 

In 1932, the Forward supported the Socialist ticket as usual. Then, in 
Roosevelt’s first term, came the amazing innovations of the New Deal, out- 
distancing anything the Socialist party had offered in its election platform. 
For the first time in American industrial history, labor received the full 
protection of the law. The Wagner Act, the NRA, the WPA, the Social Secur- 
ity laws, the Wages and Hours Law, the farm-relief programs—all this and 
more was in process of formulation. The needle-trade unions, exhausted from 
fighting the Communists and depleted in membership and finances by the 
Depression, took on new life. They gave wholehearted support to the New 
Deal and were annoyed by the Socialist party leadership’s insistence on abid- 
ing by empty symbols when the substance of Socialist aspirations was already 
being realized. 

One by one, the thinking men in the Jewish labor movement, Socialists by 
conviction and long association, severed their connection with the Socialist 
party. Unable to punish refractory trade-unionists, the party apparatus tried 
to invoke sanctions against the Forward. If the latter had been the corporate 
property of the party, it would have been taken over at this point and its fate 
would probably have been the same as that of other Socialist party under- 
takings. Once again, however, the wisdom of the Forward’s founders in main- 
taining an independent existence was vindicated. As a separate entity, the 
Forward could follow its own convictions even if it meant breaking with the 
Socialist party. 

The differences with the left wing cannot be dismissed as mere intramural 
antagonisms. Thsey were as basic as those which led to the break with De Leon 
in 1897. In 1934, the Socialist party inserted a plank into the party platform 
stating that, if “the capitalist system should collapse in general chaos and con- 
fusion,” the Socialist party would not “shrink from organizing and maintain- 
ing a government under the workers’ rule.” In 1935, the “militants” espoused 
a “single, united International based on revolutionary Marxism” and, of 
course, including the Communists. 

The “militants” had already shown in which direction they were drifting. 
The year before, after taking over the party’s New York County Committee, 
they had joined the Communists in a May Day parade. Now, at the Cleveland 
convention, they threatened the right wing with expulsion. Finally, the oppo- 
nents of “militant” doctrine and tactics walked out of the convention. Those 
Socialists who favored progress by democratic methods were left without 
a political home. 

In August 1936, on the eve of a new Presidential campaign, the American 
Labor party was founded. Abraham Cahan and B. Charney Vladeck of the 
Forward participated in the founding conference that launched the ALP. 
Others were David Dubinsky of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and Max 
laritsky of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. Their presence meant that the Forward and the trade unions that had 
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been the backbone of the Socialist party had determined to free themselves 
from its binding dogma. 

The ALP achieved great success at the beginning. It helped elect Fiorello 
LaGuardia in the Mayoralty election of 1937. Herbert Lehman was elected 
Governor and Robert Wagner and James Mead were elected Senators by the 
margin of votes on the ALP ticket. Once again, the Forward demonstrated its 
hold on its readers. The districts in which it had its largest circulation went 
overwhelmingly for the ALP. 

When the Communists infiltrated and finally captured the American Labor 
party, the Forward led the break against them. It gave full support to the new 
Liberal party under the leadership of David Dubinsky and Alex Rose. Forward 
support helped the Liberal party turn the tide against the Communist. 
dominated Progressive party in 1948. It contributed to Liberal party victories 
in the campaigns that elected Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. to Congress, Rudolph 
Halley President of the New York City Council, and Averell Harriman as 
Governor of New York State. 


The Business Management 


OVED essentially by idealism, the founders of the Forward never consid- 
M ered the profit aspects of publishing a newspaper. They made great 
sacrifices of time and money to support the paper, and it hardly occurred to 
them that it might become self-sustaining or even make a profit. 

At first, the accounts were handled in the haphazard manner of volunteers 
rendering a service for a social organization. But the Forward kept growing, 
and finally the business administration—circulation, advertising, payment of 
bills, meeting of payrolls—had to be placed in responsible hands. The office 
of manager was created, and it has been the Forward’s good fortune to have 
men of exceptional ability and stature in that post. Marcus Jaffe, Benjamin 
Schlesinger, Adolph Held, Baruch Charney Vladeck and Alexander Kahn are 
those most worthy of mention. 

Since the Forward has never been a business enterprise in the ordinary 
sense, its business managers have never been men concerned exclusively with 
the dollar-and-cents aspects of their work. All have been men active in com- 
munal affairs, men looked to by the Jewish community for moral leadership. 

Marcus Jaffe was a man of lively imagination and puckish humor whose 
special talent was evading importunate creditors. When the Forward bought 
its first office building, it was deep in debt and Jaffe is said to have quipped 
that he had bought the building because he had no money to pay rent. Indeed, 
the Forward frequently did make ventures it could not afford. It bought lino- 
type machines because it couldn’t afford to repair the old, decrepit equipment. 
It bought new presses because it could not afford to pay commercial printers. 
As late as 1906-07, when the Forward was already making substantial profits, 
it was on the brink of bankruptcy because it lacked the capital for its greatly 
enlarged operations. Fortunately, at this time it could show substantial assets 
and could thus obtain a loan through regular banking channels. Thereafter, 
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the paper’s circulation and business grew apace, and it no longer had to 
fight for fiscal survival. 

Benjamin Schlesinger was of a different temperament from Jaffe. Volatile 
and dynamic, he performed everything he took in hand with tireless energy. 
During his tenure, the Forward ventured into book publishing, offering book 
premiums which were great circulation builders and enhanced its prestige. 
One was a history of the United States by Abraham Cahan which sold 25,000 
copies. Following the cloakmakers’ strike in 1910, Schlesinger transferred his 
energies to trade-union work and distinguished himself as president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Schlesinger was succeeded by the energetic Adolph Held, who had been 
active in the Socialist movement since his student years and had also served 
as the Forward’s city editor. Today, he is best known as the head of the Jewish 
Labor Committee, spokesman for several hundred thousand workers. 

B. Charney Vladeck came to the Forward with a reputation as one of the 
most eloquent exponents of socialism in Jewish circles in Russia. In this country, 
he lived up to his reputation as writer and speaker in both Yiddish and Eng- 
lish. A man of captivating charm, he was a kind of good-will ambassador to 
all the Forward’s adherents and associates. In the 30s, he served with dis- 
tinction in the City Council. An impressive East Side housing project now 
bears his name. 

Alexander Kahn, the Forward’s present manager, gave up the practice of 
law to accept the position. He had demonstrated his ability in service with the 
Joint Distribution Committee, the Jewish refugee and relief agency, of which 
he is a vice president. He was a tower of strength to the anti-Communist forces 
in the Socialist party and is now a vice chairman of the Liberal party. A 
member of the board of directors of THe NEw LEADER and of the People’s 
Educational Camp Society, owners of Camp Tamiment, he helped fend off the 
Communists and fellow-travelers seeking to capture both. 


Opposition Papers 


Fe its beginnings to the present, the Forward has faced enemies who 
sought its destruction. The venomous hostility with which the De Leon 
forces met the Forward at its birth has been matched over the years by 
various competing journals, both conservative and radical. 

For many years, the Tageblatt, orthodox in religion, conservative in poli- 
tics, and anti-trade-unionist, fulminated against the Forward as an immoral, 
atheistic detractor of the Jewish faith. As the major paper in the Yiddish field 
for a time, it tried to impose a boycott on the Forward, threatening to with- 
hold the Tageblatt from newsboys and newsstands if they also sold the 
Forward. In its editorial columns, it ceaselessly harangued against the “God- 
less Socialists” who were impairing the morals of Jewish youth. However, the 
young immigrants attracted to the Forward by its superior content evidently 
did not feel they were being ruined morally or as Jews. The Tageblatt’s influ- 
ence slowly declined, and finally it ceased publication. 
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A more formidable opponent was the Wahrheit (“Truth”), which addressed 
itself to the same audience as the Forward. The Wahrheit was established by 
Louis Miller, a founder of the Forward, a leading member of the Forward 
Association and personal friend of Abraham Cahan. His break with the 
Forward came in 1905 over a rather petty personal peeve. Miller had written 
an effusive defense of one of Jacob Gordin’s plays; Cahan, as editor, decided 
not to print it. Outraged, Miller started a vendetta which was to estrange 
him from all his old associations. His explanation for the break was that the 
Forward was not sufficiently Socialist; it was too nationalistic, too Jewish. 
In the Wahrheit, however, he sought support from the Labor Zionists, who 
were certainly more nationalistic than the publishers of the Forward, and 
eventually he drifted away from socialism entirely, becoming a Yiddish 
mouthpiece of Tammany Hall. Without moral backing in the Jewish com. 
munity, the paper continued to lose readers. It ceased publication at the begin- 
ning of World War I, and its assets were sold to Der Tog (“The Day”). 

A dignified competitor of the Forward was the Morgen Zhurnal (“Morning 
Journal”). For a number of years, alone in the morning field, it was a great 
commercial success, the “Help Wanted” ads providing much of its revenue. 
But the rise of trade unions brought stability to the Jewish trades, and job 
placement no longer depended on classified ads. In addition, both the Forward 
and the Day became morning papers. The Morning Journal, deprived of 
revenue and readers, was merged with the Day several years ago. 

The most bitter opposition to the Forward comes from the Communist 
Freiheit. The latter has never taken hold with the Yiddish reading public and 
is now puny in both content and circulation. The Communists maintain it only 
as an irritant to the Forward; it could not survive without subsidy. 


The Forward Today 


INCE the founding of the Forward, only two newspapers in the New York 
S area survive in their original form and ownership: the New York Times 
and the Forward. The number of dailies which have been sold, merged, com- 
bined and amalgamated out of existence in the last six decades is legion. 

In the struggle for survival, the Forward has possessed several special 
advantages. No private owners drained it of income in its peak circulation 
years. Though tens of thousands of dollars were donated annually to strug: 
gling unions and other institutions, substantial earnings were plowed back 
into the business. The Forward owns its own building and up-to-date mechani- 
cal equipment. An allied corporation owns radio station WEVD; its manager, 
Henry Greenfield, had been the Forward’s advertising manager for many 
years. Securities which the Forward acquired in its prosperous years help 
cover the operational deficits that crop up from year to year. 

More important than these tangible assets is the loyalty of its readership, 
a depth of feeling usually reserved for one’s family or Alma Mater. Letters 
from readers testify to their unique regard for the newspaper which, over s0 
many years, has brought them knowledge and an awareness of democratic 
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rights and obligations. A frequent comment is that the Forward was honest 
and straightforward with them in the years of turbulence, particularly in its 
consistent opposition to Communist dictatorship and its sympathy for the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine. 

As the Forward enters its eighth decade, authority is still ultimately vested 
in the Association, but this body of some 150 persons is too unwieldy to 
make the hour-by-hour and day-by-day decisions. Thus the Association. 
democratically as always, determines the broad outlines of policy; the Board 
of Directors, the general manager and the editor are responsible for their 
implementation. The Board of Directors (like the manager and editor) is 
elected annually by the Association. A constitutional provision disqualifies 
Forward employes from service on the Board, although some are members 
of the Association itself. Board members serve voluntarily and without pay. 

Early in the days of Abraham Cahan’s editorship, the editor’s total respon- 
sibility and full authority for the content of the Forward was firmly estab- 
lished. Like Cahan, the present editor, Harry (Hillel) Rogoff, readily 
consults with the general manager (Alexander Kahn) and the president of 
the Association (Adolph Held). 

Rogoff has been associated with the Forward for 50 years, 38 of them as 
managing editor or editor. Brought to this country at the age of 8, he went 
to a yeshiva (Talmudic school) for his elementary schooling, then attended 
DeWitt Clinton High School and City College. Shortly after his graduation 
from college in 1906, friends introduced him to Abraham Cahan as a likely 
Forward prospect. Through the years an able political writer, partisan of 
labor and opponent of Communism, Rogoff became Cahan’s chief aide in the 
mid-Twenties and was de facto editor in Cahan’s last years. 

Rogoff starts his day early by reading all the New York dailies, tabloids 
included, taking a subway or bus and (in fair weather) a long walk to the 
Forward building at 175 East Broadway, where he arrives shortly after 9, 
his briefcases crammed with material he had read at home the night before. 
On entering his rather cramped editorial office, he is soon joined by managing 
editor Lazar Fogelman and other members of the editorial staff. Writers and 
editors discuss the leading topics of the day, and news events are assigned for 
coverage to members of the staff. Other writers, handling specialized features 
with no immediate news-peg, will bring or send copy from their homes, con- 
ferring with the editor at his and their convenience. Correspondents abroad 
mail in their articles. All of them will be examined, some of them even copy- 
read, by Rogoff himself. In addition to editorials, Rogoff also writes a by- 
line political commentary every Thursday and a book feature on Sunday. 

A typical issue of the Forward will provide a variety of fare. The front 
page will cover much the same world and national news stories as the New 
York Times, though of course with somewhat greater emphasis on develop- 
ments affecting labor and the Jewish community in America, Israel and else- 
where. Chief attraction of the paper, however, is its magazine content, most 
of it grouped in a feature section. 

The main feature page will begin with editorials on current international, 
national and local events. A “light” article on a human-interest theme will 
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frequently adjoin it, balanced by an interpretative commentary on some 
aspect of national or world affairs. The same page will usually carry a 
feuilleton of a humorous character. On the opposite page, the Bintel Brief is 
the main attraction, bolstered by a women’s column and a “human interest” 
report (an account of a Jewish family court case, for example). Elsewhere in 
the magazine section, the reader will find special correspondence from Israel 
—interpretation and elucidation rather than straight news—and from various 
European countries; a short story or serious fictional sketch; as many as three 
or four serial novels: a regular column of comment by Chaim Lieberman, 
who—an exception to the rule—is a devoutly religious man; a feature on 
medicine and health; a quarter-page or so of letters to the editor; and a quiz 
(“S Questions”) on the news of the day. On Saturdays, the Forward carries 
additional fiction and special articles. The Sunday Forward contains a sepia 
rotogravure section, a page of literary reviews and articles, a page of cartoons 
and humorous writing, a page of news-of-the-week-in-review, poetry and 
longer articles on serious social, political and cultural issues. 

The news columns of the Forward are prepared by a separate staff under 
the direction of a city editor. Simon Weber now holds this post. supervising 
reporters and writers who recast material from the United Press and Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency tickers and from the English-language press. The For- 
ward’s experts on Russia, world Communism and international Socialism are 
Raphael Abramovitch and David Shub. The activities of the United Nations 
are particularly important to Forward readers, and the paper maintains two 
correspondents at UN headquarters. Another important part of local coverage 
is the activity of the trade unions, which are reported in great detail. 

Editor Rogoff, like Abraham Cahan, welcomes a variety of opinions and 
encourages discussion among his writers and contributors. But the days of 
bitter controversy on fundamental doctrine appear to have passed. Such issues 
as general reading matter vs. Socialist doctrine no longer are raised, and his- 
tory has taken care of old disputes over the Soviet Union and Palestine. Never- 
theless, important issues of principle do come up. Only recently. for example. 
an effort was made to bring the Forward into a new affiliation with the 
remains of the Socialist party. Though the proposal was thoroughly aired, the 
Association overwhelmingly voted it down. The overriding consideration was 
that the Forward had to serve the labor and liberal causes to which it has 
always been dedicated, and not a moribund, sectarian orthodoxy. The Asso- 
ciation held that the present Socialist party had isolated itself from the main- 
stream of labor and liberal thought in America and had proved itself hope- 
lessly ineffectual as a political instrument. 

Rejecting sterile doctrines, daily renewing its work of education and 
enlightenment, the Forward today continues on the broad path marked out 
by Abraham Cahan and his colleagues 60 years ago. Both in its lively content 
and in its bold moral outlook, it remains one of America’s great progressive 
newspapers. Thousands of readers throughout the world still look forward 
to its appearance each morning, while other millions, who have never read a 
word of the Jewish Daily Forward, benefit each day from its long, hard 
labors in behalf of a fuller democracy. 
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had to suppress them, for no substitutes in place of eco- 
nomic and political action presented themselves. And we 
yere resolute optimists about the future. 

For this among other reasons, we were on the whole a 
happy group. Reform evokes generous sentiments. Much 
of the time, we saw ourselves as instruments of improve- 
ment and enlightenment. Like Bentham, our selfishness 
took the form of benevolence. Like him, we wished to do 
good and the wish seemed to calm rather than agitate our 

¥ nerves. Naturally, we sought our own success, but that 
success in our fantasies frequently took the shape of 
‘careers as Government administrators, liberal journalists 
' or trade-union lawyers. Because we were not married and 
‘because the presence of war made our immediate pros- 
: pects uncertain (and later made them certain) , the matter 
# of personal vocation was financially not critical, nor even 
© so important as it is to today’s earnest young husbands. 
Though we we were not ascetic, wealth did not engage 
our hearts. 
for the last ten years, I have been a teacher of eco- 
. F nomics at Barnard College, Yeshiva University, Rut- 
F gers, the Columbia School of Business, the Columbia 
‘School of Engineering, and the American Institute of 
Banking. I have encountered students who were pre- 
marriage, pre-theological, pre-engineering and pre-busi- 
yness. Like almost everyone else whom I have read on this 
subject. I find these young people too bland, too con- 
formist, too materialist and too dull—even to themselves. 
As a cousin of mine said: “What is there to be excited 
about?” It is a question with no answer. In my genera- 
tion, it was never asked. 
The litany of complaint is familiar. In the classroom, 
today’s model student takes copious notes, argues little, 
and behaves politely and attentively. Why quarrel when 
igtades depend upon your teacher’s good will and his 
recommendation will influence your job prospects? Par- 
iicularly why argue when the issues are not very impor- 
tant anyway except in the rather peculiar mind of the 
teacher? And since by general agreement politics and 
economics have lost significance, the first because the 
political parties are alike and the second because eco- 
omic problems seem to have been solved, then the stu- 
fdent is free to concentrate in good conscience upon his 
personal welfare. This welfare includes early marriage 
(few students have qualms of pride about accepting 
@pamily aid), early employment by a large organization 
" (there is more security in the bosom of the corporate 
agian), purchase of a suburban home and all the appur- 
ances of comfortable middle-class life. . 
Domesticity and religion fit into this picture as con- 
mption goods, a point well made by Philip Rieff in 
Fartisan Review. Americans deserve “togetherness,” and 
y deserve the best that money can buy in religion or 
tligion-surrogates. In college, psychology and sociology 
ind religion—have superseded economics as fashion- 
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able subjects because they tell you about yourself, or so 
students ignorant of experimental psychology and the 
learning behavior of rats fondly imagine. In the minds 
of many students, these subjects train for consumption, 
for group living and thinking, and for mental health. 

Is it all as horrible as this? Surely not. But once more 
I speak of dominant minorities. On every campus, young 
politicians exist, but a flavor of anachronism haunts their 
activities. There are also young esthetes, but they domi- 
nate few colleges. What I find more reassuring than these 
forlorn coteries is the discontent with content that seems 
to be stirring, the restiveness dimly to be perceived in 
many students’ minds. What I report may be illusion. It 
may flicker and die. If it lives, I hesitate to forecast its 
development. 

What is really different about this generation? I have 
only a speculation to advance. I think that it has done 
something better than any of its predecessors: It has 
learned from experience—other people’s experience. From 
this vicarious experience it has concluded that human 
nature is a mixture of good and evil—for example, that 
trade unions like corporations are organizations with 
mixed goals, dominated on occasion by confused, greedy 
and corrupt men. Its new belief in complexity makes 
obvious panaceas suspect. It is also suspicious of intel- 
lectual fads and, perhaps, of the intellect itself, although 
it amiably consumes fads in goods and services. Moved 
by a formidable sense of propriety, it hesitates to endorse 
wholeheartedly the new in music, literature or art. There- 
fore, it is neither radical nor esthetic in the fashion of 
either the Thirties or the Twenties. It has heard of these 
periods, and it disapproves of their excesses. This genera- 
tion sees no need to repeat its predecessors’ mistakes. 
Perhaps its characteristic illusion is that human life can 
be lived free of either major error or major commitment. 

The old traditionally urge the young to profit from 
experience, by which they mean their own experience. 
Well, this generation has followed the prescription and 
its elders are depressed at the result. All of which may 
lead to the conclusion that young people who make few 
mistakes, whose choices are apparently rational (is it 
ever really rational to marry at 20?), balanced and mod- 
erate, are much like the rest of us, and we would rather, 
in our hearts, that they were not. We prefer them-to be 
rash, adventurous, contumacious and, if need be, wrong 
rather than prudent, respectful, guarded and nearly right. 
What a dull world for parents when their children analyze 
them comprehendingly and sympathetically and seldom 
rebel against them. What a dull world for teachers whose 
students dream principally of middle management and 
marriage. What a dull world for novelists increasingly 
forced to write about dullness. In my hope that young 
people will come to prefer creative unhappiness to routine 
contentment, I am no doubt overcheered by this straw 
in the wind: the title of the senior show of one high-school 
class, “Isn’t Life Dull?” 







































The Soviet Scene Since 1953 by 


Russia Without Stalin. 
By Edward Crankshaw. 
Viking. 264 pp. $3.75. 


Epwarkp CRANKSHAW enjoys an 
enviable reputation in the English- 
speaking world as an observer of the 
Soviet Union and Soviet affairs. This 
book will do nothing to diminish 
that reputation. For one who would 
get a feel of what the Soviet Union 
was like between the death of Stalin 
and the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist party in February 1956, 
it can be highly recommended. It 
also provides the perceptive reader 
with clues with which to judge the 
impact of Khrushchev’s attack on 
Stalin on the Soviet scene and of the 
Hungarian Revolution, both matters 
which the book’s closing date pre- 
vented the author from treating. 

Mr. Crankshaw has drawn upon 
two main sources for his account of 
Russia in the vital 1953-1956 period. 
One source is his own observations 
during his visit there in the summer 
of 1955, his first visit after an eight- 
year absence. The second, and in- 
evitably more important, source is 
the rich material in the Russian 
press, of which Mr. Crankshaw is an 
assiduous reader. He combines the 
material from both sources skillfully, 
and the ensuing picture of ferment, 
of old patterns breaking and new 
ones emerging, is one with which, in 
the main, this reviewer — whose 
sources are similar—would agree. 

The reader will learn here about 
expanding Soviet economic strength, 
about the “thaw” in the Soviet liter- 
ary world since Stalin’s death, about 
the significant restlessness and de- 
linquency among Soviet young peo- 
ple, about the ways in which Soviet 
bureaucrats operate, about the per- 
sonalities of the men who rule Russia 
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Reviewed by Harry Schwartz | ' 
Author, “Russia’s Soviet Economy”; 
editorial staff, New York “Times” 


—in short, all of the topics we would 
expect in such a book by as compe- 
tent a journalist as Mr. Crankshaw. 
He writes vividly and he has been 
an industrious collector of those 
feuilletons, or satiric exposés, which 
are the chief spice of the Soviet press 
and sometimes also the sources of 
the deepest insights into the nature 
of Soviet society. 

But if Mr. Crankshaw is a first- 
class reporter, that does not eliminate 
the possibility that he is somewhat 
less than profound as a political an- 
alyst and somewhat less than in- 
fallible in that role. Take, for ex- 
ample, the key paragraph in his book, 
which his publisher has emblazoned 
across the back of the dust jacket. 
It reads in part: 

“Russia will always be socialist 
in some shape or form, but not neces- 
sarily in the Marxist form; com- 
munal effort, the subordination of 
the individual to society, is in the 
Russians’ blood . . . Russia will al- 
ways be messianic, seeking to con- 
vert the world to its own way of 
thought by whatever means come to 
hand.” 

Now it is patent balderdash for 
anyone to make predictions for “al- 
ways” as this brief passage does 
twice. And it is also nonsense to talk 
about any social phenomena as be- 
ing in any people’s “blood.” Mr. 
Crankshaw’s book is rich in evidence 
that individual Soviet citizens can 
be and are as individualistic, free- 
enterprise-minded if you will, as any 
individuals anywhere in the world. 
The Soviet “fixer,” whose conniving 
with plant managers makes possible 
the operation of the Soviet economic 
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plan despite the plan’s many failings) 8¢4 
would take to a capitalist society lik 2° 
a fish to water. Moreover, sy) cw 
a would-be eloquent passage as tha V4! 
cited ignores a key fact about tha ish 
Soviet Union: Half its people are ng me 
Russians at all and they certainly cle 
should be taken into account by ang | 





one making predictions about wha “a 
will be true “always.” Fan 

Or take Mr. Crankshaw’s denis fro 
that the Soviet Union is a class sf, len 
ciety “and may, indeed, never be rg 
come one.” His argument at thig on 
point is a simple non-sequitur, base@ cat 
merely on reminders that therg Cot 
are very wide differences in on fro 







and wealth in the non-Communis} tha 
world. The question of whether the acc 
Soviet Union is or is becoming @ bri 
class society is quite another ong tar 
from that of whether or not it is the) ili 
most unequal society in the worl} ma 
To confuse the two issues, as Mb) ift 
Crankshaw does here, would see) Wil 
to betray more about the authori ab 
domestic political allegiance in his cra 
home country than it does abvil) fro 
his acuity as an analyst. Certaill} 
his book provides evidence for @} ist 
least the thesis that the trend is to} In 
ward a Soviet class society—for ev} “th 
ample, the fine marriages made by nat 
Marshal Zhukov’s two ——— suk 
rather than for the doubts Mr. Cratlt /, 
shaw expresses. tion 
Other caveats might be express} vat 
but the above are typical, Mr. Crank) Soy 
shaw has done a fine job of reportitg) wi 
the Soviet scene as far as that ca} sig 
be done, For deeper political and) pre 
sis, the reader is commended to the) will 
works of men like George Kennan aol iz 
Barrington Moore. 
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Union Democracy. 
Free Press. 455 pp. $7.50. 


PUBLIC OPINION is at the moment 
rightly exercised over the revelations 
of racketeering and corruption in the 

| Teamsters Union. Many more such 
y failings scandals in other organizations will 
ociety like 2° doubt come to light before the 
ver, such) current investigation is over, and 
ge as thi) Various proposals for remedial leg- 
about the islation will be advanced to supple- 
ole are ng ment organized labor’s own efforts to 
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cial malpractice may tend to obscure 
i even more serious problem con- 


certainly clean house. 

nt by any Exclusive concentration on finan- 
bout w 

fronting American labor, the prob- 
vlem of union democracy. A labor 


se 


w’s deni 
2 Class 
never be organization run along authoritarian, 
nt at thig one-party lines, as too many Ameri- 
tur, base can unions are today, does not be- 
hat ther come pure simply by freeing itself 
in income, from financial crookedness, any more 
‘ommunis} than a Communist regime becomes 
hether the acceptable simply by eliminating 
coming bribery and nepotism, An authori- 
other on tarian regime no doubt tends to fa- 
ot it is the) cilitate corruption, and democracy 
he worl} may help keep a union clean; but, 
s, as Mt} ifwe really do put freedom first, we 
yuld seen} Will be at least as much concerned 
> author!) about rendering our unions demo- 
ce in his} cratic as about protecting their funds 
» from misuse. 

The problem of union democracy 
isthe subject of this fascinating work. 
In form, it is an empirical study of 
‘| “the internal politics of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union”; in 
} substance, it is a profound inquiry 
fr. Crank into the presuppositions and condi- 

tions of democracy in large-scale pri- 
expreatll vate organizations in our society. 
{r. Crank) Sophisticated sociological method, 
reporting) Wide knowledge and keen political in- 
that cat} sight are combined in a most im- 
cal anal) pressive way to produce a work that 
led to t#} will undoubtedly come to be recog- 

ennan af nized as a classic in its field. 
Lipset and associates chose the 
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By Seymour Martin Lipset, Martin Trow & James Coleman. 


The Sociology of the Printers’ Union 


Reviewed by Will Herberg 


Professor of social philosophy, 


Drew University 


ITU for their investigation for a 
number of reasons, primarily because 
it represents a deviant case among 
American labor organizations, Most 
American labor unions exemplify 
only too well the “iron law of olig- 
archy” formulated by Robert Mich- 
els over forty years ago in these preg- 
nant words: 

“It is organization which gives 
birth to the domination of the elected 
over the electors, of the mandatories 
over the mandators, of the delegates 
over the delegators. Who says or- 
ganization, says oligarchy.” 

It is surely unnecessary to insist 
on how well Michels’s analysis ap- 
plies to most labor unions (and other 
voluntary organizations) in our so- 
ciety. Most unions today operate in 
terms of a power structure that bears 
an uncomfortable resemblance to the 
political system of the authoritarian 
mass-state; indeed, Harry Bridges, 
as the authors note, once made a de- 
fense of Soviet totalitarianism on the 
ground that it was a regime not un- 
like the regime prevailing in Ameri- 
can labor unions! 

To this pattern, however, the In- 
ternational Typographical Union pre- 
sents a striking exception. The ITU 
possesses, and has possessed for years, 
an established and functioning two- 
party system, along with many other 
democratic mechanisms for the con- 
trol of governmental power; and this 
institutional machinery has actually 
worked to assure a large measure of 
inner-union democracy to the mem- 
bers of the organization. Why this 
exception? The question is of ut- 
most importance, for the deviant case 
may serve not only as a check on the 
validity of the generalization from 
which it deviates, but also to illumine 
the conditions that made the devia- 
tion possible in the first place. By 


and large, these are the two purposes 
of the Lipset-Trow-Coleman study. 
It would be impossible, even if 
this review were many times as long 
as it is, to convey an adequate idea 
of the amplitude and depth of its 
analysis, “The answer to the ques- 
tion, Why democracy in the ITU?”, 
the authors insist, “can be found 
only by combining structural and his- 
torical analyses. . . . The historical 
analysis explains how the system, in 
this case two-party democracy, came 
into existence, while the sociological 
analysis accounts for the ways in 
which structural factors, either those 
existing in the situation or those cre- 
ated by specific historical develop- 
ments, operate to maintain it.” 
Following this procedure, the au- 
thors, after an initial chapter pre- 
senting their major theoretical as- 
sumptions, sketch briefly some of the 
salient characteristics of printing un- 
ionism as it has developed here and 
abroad. They then provide a brief 
but very useful historical account of 
the ITU’s political system. Against 
this background, they proceed “to 
an analysis and assessment of the 
role of the ‘printers’ community’— 
the clubs, teams, organizations and 
patterns of informal association 
which bring printers together in their 
leisure hours” and which have such 
far-reaching implications for the in- 
stitutional life of the union. The 
third section is in many ways crucial; 
it develops a structural-functional an- 
alysis of the union and occupation 
taken as a social system, and in- 
cludes a study of the union’s norma- 
tive structure and the patterns of 
leadership that characterize the ITU’s 
political institutions. This section, as 
the authors point out, addresses it- 
self “to the central question: How 
can we account for the existence and 





persistence of an_ institutionalized 
two-party system in the ITU?” 

This third section is linked with 
a fourth, which, taking the existence 
of the two-party system in the ITU 
as its point of departure, asks the 
further questions: “How can we ac- 
count for the specific forms and 
patterns it takes in the printers’ un- 
ion? What are the bases of political 
diversity, and through what proc- 
esses are they maintained?” The 
authors study the persistent cleav- 
ages of orientation and interest that 
have gone to make up the content of 
internal ITU politics, in the inter- 
national as a whole as well as within 
and between local unions, and assess 
their effects on the political behavior 
of the individual printers within the 
two-party system of the union. A 
final chapter of recapitulation and 
theoretical formulation, along with 
two appendices outlining methodo- 
logical procedure and problems, con- 
clude the volume. 

This barebones summary cannot 
begin to do justice to the richness 
and multi-dimensionality of the work 
itself, to its masterly combination of 
concrete empirical material and cre- 
ative theoretical insight, and to the 
magnificent job of writing which 
makes it possible to read some 400 
pages of sociological research, full of 
facts and figures, with unflagging 
interest. What is the conclusion? In 
effect, that two-party democracy in 
the ITU is so closely linked with its 
particular history, occupational struc- 
ture and social system that it cannot 
provide a recipe for democracy in 
other labor unions, which differ so 
widely from it in all of these respects. 

“To the sympathetic student of the 
labor movement,” the authors agree, 
“the ITU stands as a model of the 
trade union in a democratic society.” 
Yet, the example of the ITU “does 
not offer many positive suggestions 
for those who would seek consciously 
to manipulate the structure of [large- 
scale private] organizations so as to 
make the institutionalization of demo- 
cratic procedures within them more 
probable, . . . The implications of our 
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analysis for democratic organiza- 
tional politics are almost as _pessi- 
mistic as those postulated by Robert 
Michels.” Does that mean that the 
example of the ITU has no practical 
relevance? No, say the authors; “if 
it is not to serve as a model, the ITU 
may well serve as a_ touchstone 
against which the internal political 
processess of other unions and of 
other voluntary . . . groups may be 
appraised and criticized.” A strong 
moral bias in favor of pluralistic 
democracy pervades the volume and 
is a welcome relief from the pose of 
“value-neutralism” that characterizes 
some types of sociological writing. 

Nevertheless, certain questions 
arise. One might wish to qualify the 
optimism the authors display about 
the possibilities of democracy and 
democratic unionism in a collectivist 
society—especially in view of their 
own thoroughly pluralistic philoso- 
phy of democracy, which emphasizes 
that “democratic rights have devel- 
oped in societies largely through the 
struggles of various groups—class, 
religious, sectional, economic, pro- 
fessional and so on—against one 
another and against the group which 
controls the state.” 

I would also like to offer a de- 
murrer to the authors’ surprising con- 
clusion that differentiation according 
to ideology rather than interest is 
necessary for democracy to emerge. 
“As a general proposition,” they say, 
“we may assert that one of the neces- 
sary conditions for a sustained dem- 
ocratic political system in an occu- 
pational group is that it be so homo- 
geneous that only ideology and not 
the more potent spur of self-interest 
divides its members.” Lipset and 
his associates take this proposition so 
seriously that they are ready to write 
off the possibility of democracy in 
industrial unions. “It is likely,” 
they say, “that industrial unions must 
be dictatorial if they are to survive. 
The dictator is necessary to arbitrate 
interest conflicts which cannot be 
settled by simply counting which in- 
terest group has more members.” 
Here the authors, whose scope 





does indeed seem to include all y 
litical philosophy from Aristotle 
Arendt, appear to have overlooksjf. 
the political thinking behind hj. 
American constitutional system, py. 
ticularly as interpreted by Jamg fic 
Madison and John C, Calhoun, ) dub 
the American constitutional system, 
it is not the absence of group inte. 
ests and interest conflicts that sy 
tains the limited-power state anj 
wards off dictatorship, but rather the), 
multiplicity of such interests, Lipse 
and his associates qualify their con js: 
clusion by ryt it to “occupe iho) 
tional groups,” presumably excluding 4, P 
civil society and the national com Cla 
munity; but further thought along), 
Madisonian lines might have Pétion 
suaded them that their “general prop. Pipher 
osition” was not so general and tha, 
there were other ways of controlling 
conflicts of interest, even in an occu 
pational community, than by subject} 
ting them to dictatorial regulation a 
the expense of freedom. 
A still greater difficulty arises oujBy , 
of the authors’ contention that lim{Dys 
iting the functions of a union ti, 
collective bargaining tends to encour, A 
age one-party oligarchy, since “theifhe 
more narrowly an organization defore 
fines its functions as fulfilling lim (pro, 
ited and specific needs, the narrowet\nam 
the range there is for controversy’: filleg 
whereas unions that broaden th/pper 
scope of their activities tend, thoush}its 
unwittingly, to encourage ideologicd Hei 
differentiation, political controvers}jptan 
and PP within the organi fron 
zation. This is plausible only i} 
ideology and not interest is taken #} 




























































labor union, a view which | have 
already challenged. Nor does it see™ipiog 
borne out by the facts, The ITU i 
democratic despite the fact that i\sum 
activity as a union does not ef 
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de all po activities, many quite remote from 
ristotle ty the core concern of collective bargain- 
rverlookel ing, without such activities tending 
hind th in the slightest to engender contro- 
stem, pa Frersy, factionalism and political con- 
F James pict, The connection seems to be 
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al system,® But even should some such con- 
OUP inte-Srection be established, the question 
that susj\vould have to be asked whether the 
state ani endency for a union to extend its 
rather the) ope far beyond its core concerns 
ts. Lipstiyould not seriously damage the in- 
their con jtitutional pluralism that, as the au- 
“occupe | hors well understand, is so essential 
o a genuinely democratic society. As 
"Clark Kerr has pointed out in his 
noteworthy paper, “Industrial Rela- 
fions and the Liberal Pluralists,” 
there is something inherently totali- 









tarian in any power group, whether 
state, corporation, union or church, 
claiming undefined jurisdiction over 
the concerns of life and demanding 
loyalty and allegiance within this 
ever-expanding area, One of the con- 
ditions Kerr lists for freedom of the 
worker in an industrial society is 
the “much-neglected consideration, 
freedom from control, or even dom- 
inant influence, by the corporation 
or the union in the non-job phases 
of life.” “The span of control or in- 
fluence of company and union,” he 
contends, “should not extend beyond 
the employment relationship itself, 
except as they may be forced into 
wider social functions by the in- 
ability or unwillingness of other agen- 
cies to undertake such functions rea- 


sonably adequately. Only thus can 
the worker have the opportunity 
really to shape his own life, the 
chance and stimulus to work out a 
pattern for himself—in a word, the 
full capacity to be a distinct indi- 
vidual.” There is in these words a 
point of great consequence, which 
somehow Lipset and his associates do 
not seem to have taken into account. 

Yet, however important, these are 
but secondary matters in the con- 
text of the whole. Union Democracy, 
for all its difference in approach and 
methodology, is not unworthy to 
stand beside Robert Michels’s Politi- 
cal Parties, of which (as the authors 
are careful to note) it is not a “dis- 
proof” but rather a deviant-case con- 
firmation, 
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AT THE outbreak of World War I, 
e German and Austrian armed 
ation deiforces were equipped with airplanes 
lling limjproduced by a 26-year-old designer 
narrowelmamed Ernst Heinkel. When the 
roversy illegal Luftwaffe emerged into the 
aden th/open under Hitler in 1935, some of 
1, thougtlits most advanced models were 
icdl'Heinkels. During World War II, the 
)ptandard German horizontal bomber, 
Grom the London blitz onward, was 
the HE 111K—“HE” for Heinkel. 
» Today, Ernst Heinkel is 69 years 
ld, still in business and bursting 
ith plans for the future. His auto- 
iography occupies some 250 pages 


e ITU Mn its English edition but may be 
- that Summed up in one line from a famous 
ot range fem cartoon: “Well, back to the old 
concetlt frawing board.” 


this sit’) Heinkel’s story would be merely 
the occ Horatio Alger with an umlaut if one 
than dit eould forget the use his planes were 
vides the bput to after he designed them— 
e orgalt Which, of course, one can’t. Beginning 
and tht fas the son of poor Swabian tinkers 
ng nied fand Coppersmiths, he conceived an 
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Building Planes for the Luftwaffe 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Journalist, author of 
documentary films, translator 


early passion for aviation and de- 
veloped a genius for form and struc- 
ture which made him rich and 
famous. He fathered the first jet- 
propulsion plane as early as 1939 
and might have changed the course 
of the war if Nazi stupidity and 
blindness had not providentially got 
in the way. At no point, as far as 
can be judged from this book, did 
he have any misgivings about the 
effect of his inventions and discov- 
eries on the society in which he lived. 
In this he was no different from 
many an American and British sci- 
entist, to be sure, and it is no doubt 
naive to expect that a man whose 
bombers are being used to pulverize 
a helpless neutral city like, say, Rot- 
terdam might pause to wonder about 
the moral issues involved. 

Read merely as the story of a 
career, apart from its political and 
social context, Stormy Life has its 
fascination. It recaptures something 
of the heady enthusiasm, which 
seemed like sheer insanity to those 


not seized by it, for risking life and 
limb in rickety crates at a time when 
almost nothing was known for sure 
about the science of flight. Heinkel 
still sounds a little breathless with 
the wonder of it all when he recalls 
seeing an aviator stay aloft for five 
full minutes at a Frankfurt air show 
in 1909. He himself came close to 
being permanently crippled when the 
first plane of his own design crashed 
in 1911. 

With the physical thrill of danger 
went the deeper excitement of pio- 
neering. The chances of development 
were unbounded—the sky was liter- 
ally the limit—and for Heinkel the 
years crackled with discovery and 
achievement. He invented the plane 
catapult, broke speed records, and 
each succeeding advance was a new 
adventure. “No one today can real- 
ize,” he says, “what it meant to 
retract the undercarriage for the first 
time in flight.” 

He participated as a matter of 
course in the secret rearming of Ger- 
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many in defiance of Versailles. When 
inspections by Allied disarmament 
commissions were imminent, he was 
always warned in advance by Japa- 
nese members who coveted new 
Heinkel models for their own air 
force. The use of Russian airfields 
was obtained in exchange for German 
technical knowledge. Not all of the 
Versailles restrictions were futile, 
however. During this period, Ger- 
many fell behind in the development 
of airplane motors and never fully 
recovered the lost ground, with 
calamitous effects on its aviation pro- 
gram in World War II. 

Heinkel pictures himself, with some 
show of plausibility, as being almost 
entirely walled off from political 
developments in the between-wars era, 
absorbed in new models, designs and 
discoveries to the virtual exclusion 
of the world around him, When war 
comes, he writes bitterly of incessant 
interference by the Nazi party ap- 
paratus, which hampered his opera- 
tions, smothered promising new 
ideas, and foisted dead-end policies 
on him and other designers and pro- 
ducers. What the outside world re- 
garded as totalitarian efficiency at its 
peak was actually, seen from the 
inside, a tangle of cross-purposes, 
bureaucratic snafu, and _ political 
tampering with technical decisions. 
“Consummate lunacy” is Heinkel’s 
phrase for German aviation policy in 
the crucial phase of the air war. 

It is interesting and useful to have 
in Heinkel still another witness to 
the fatal flaws that develop in a 
totalitarian state under stress, and 
the parallel with what may be going 
on inside the Soviet system suggests 
itself. The American edition of 
Stormy Life, however, often seems 
skimpy and superficial. The German 
version was more than twice as long, 
so we are left with only a fraction of 
what Heinkel originally set down. 
The book, moreover, is written in 
the breezy journalese favored by the 
postwar German weeklies, which does 
nothing to enhance its credibility or 
value as a contribution to the history 
of the Nazi era. 


The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Since 1950, four biographies of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning have ap- 
peared, of which this is the latest and 
most extensive. Previously, we were 
given publications from the large cor- 
respondence of the Brownings, an 
early life of Mrs. Browning, and the 
play made famous by the Lunts, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street. This play 
was followed by a book by David 
Loth which caught the enthusiasm of 
an audience already stirred by the 
play and eager to learn what hap- 
pened after the Brownings’ elope- 
ment to Italy. 

One wonders: Why the new inter- 
est in the Brownings in the present 
decade? And, as a corollary, why 
were more biographies not written 
in the earlier years of the century? It 
is quite true that, for sufficient rea- 
sons, most people don’t read the 
poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
but colleges do stress the poetry of 
Robert Browning. The answer ap- 
pears to be quite simple and acts as 
a commentary on the published biog- 
raphies. There is, really, just one, 
well-known story. A poet, ill (pos- 
sibly with consumption; one is never 
sure whether or not the lung did have 
a spot and she, herself, was confused 
by the conflicting reports of the doc- 
tors), spent her life to the age of 40 
as an invalid, for seven years of 
which she was confined to her room. 
She had many brothers and sisters, 
all devoted to her care (one wonders 
just how devoted in view of their 
subsequent avoidance, with the ex- 
ceptions of Henrietta and Arabel and 
the rather pale interest of George, of 
this sister) ; she had a stern, difficult, 
unrelenting father; she eloped with 
one of the finest poets of the age to 
Italy; her poetry was famous and her 
marriage an idyll and she produced 
one child, Pen Browning. And, oh 
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yes, she had a beloved dog namej re: 
Flush. 

Around these events, related in a And 
voluminous correspondence by the # 
Brownings, hover the biographies, Boul 
Written in various enthusiastic styles, Bor 
all until Mr. Taplin’s book succumb. 8 
ing to the thick vapors of a “truly @lec 
romantic story,” they relate one after fhe 
another what one already knows. Mr{ind 
Taplin has gone further. It doesn't 
really matter that he has had acces 
to unpublished material—there wasi@? 
enough already published in the le rit 
ters. What was needed was a more 8 
thorough, less devotional, straight ed 
forward account of the life of Eliza. 
beth Barrett Browning. This he has 
accomplished. 

He claims that new lights haveBat 
been shed on relationships. One, that feca' 
the Barrett family objected to thefaus 
marriage because Robert Browning ted 
would be financially dependent on his #¢ 
wife. Or rather, that dear “Ba” would ' oul 
have to support her husband. Thisis| As 
an insistent Victorian attitude. Bu #'. 
there were other equally insistent a 
titudes, such as jealousy and parenitl ed, 
monomania, which had already bea? be 
uncovered. What Mr. Taplin has dont Itt 
is to hold the life under as thick +? 
microscope as possible and tell wf a 
from all the collated material wht fpart 
was going on month by month in thepnm 
life of his subject. Mrs. Browning #ue 
does appear larger, more life-sized ler 
under his microscope. As one exall'F th 
ple, he has shown very clearly, andl@ry. 
without the undertones which be) 
leaves for the reader to apprehend, fetu 
how strong was her dependence 0 FY. 
“Bro,” her brother who drowned Hen 
when they were living at Torqus) P* 
That she considered herself respor °°" 
sible for his death because of he #vé 
reluctance to allow him to leave To: #™ 
quay undoubtedly quickened her il Pr: 
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ess, And Mr. Taplin has gone to a 
pet reat deal of trouble to tell us about 
er reading material, what she stud- 
4. what she liked in literature, and, 
ost important, the various influ- 

d by ‘ences on her poetry. 
Guest In particular, he insists on the in- 
ence of Eugéne Sue’s book Mys- 
x named Wres de Paris (along with Madame 
Me Staél’s Corrine) on Aurora Leigh. 
ted ina ) nd this is most amusing—that onto 
by the rather scandalous French novel she 
graphies, Gould superimpose a high-minded, 
‘ic. styles, poralistic, socially-conscious roman- 
succumb. #¢ poem which, with its gazebo 
a “truly @flects and prophetic airiness, caught 
one afterfhe hearts of her Victorian public 
ows, Mrjand made her their darling. She did 
t doesn'tMave her critics, however. One of the 
ad access@elights of this book is the unspar- 
here wai@g publication of contemporary 
n the le-€riticism of her work. No reviewer in 
. a moreff serious journal at the time really 
straight: ed the book. They were all aware 
of Eliza @f its defects and her insensibilities 
's he has§ a poet. But they did believe her 
en she went right on telling them 
hts have@at they had to recognize her work 
One, tha Pecause she was Dedicated to the 
d to thebause of Poetry and anyone so Dedi- 
Browning @ted had to be a Great Poet. Had 
ont on his@¢ been a man, she undoubtedly 
a”” would Would have been made Poet Laureate. 
J. Thisis) As this book is a biography of 
ude, Bu Mts. Browning, the poetry of Robert 
sistent at Prowning is not intensively consid- 
| parental ed. Mr. Taplin doesn’t insist that 
ady been fobert Browning had a rather diffi- 
has done Milt time of it, fetching the laudanum, 
s thick sMatching out for draughts, caring for 
d tell wftt after the miscarriages, renting the 
rial wha §partments, buying the furniture and 
nth in thef@ning the household. But it was 
Browning@ue that his own great days came 
life-size #ter her death and in the early years 
yne exall# the marriage he was able to write 

arly, andfery little. 

which he) One does come up with a curious 
pprehend, fcture of Browning in those early 
dence = #Y8 As Mrs. Jameson, their close 
drownel #end, wrote to Lady Byron after 
Torquay. serving the pair in Pisa, “although 
If respor #°Wning was ‘the very prince of 
se of ber felling companions’ because of his 
leave Tor P4tm and intelligence, he was, how- 
od her iP: ‘in all the common things of 
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this life the most impractical of men, 
the most uncalculating, rash, in short 
the worst manager I ever met with.’ ” 
And since he couldn’t write his own 
poetry or read the novels his wife 
consumed, he took to drawing, sculpt- 
ing, music. There was always society, 
from which he was at first separated 
by his desire to protect his wife’s 
health, but into which he later en- 
tered wholeheartedly, escaping when- 
ever he could those hearthside friend- 
ships of Elizabeth’s into Italian and 
later English social life. 

Through the facts, footnotes and 
portraits one does sift one’s own con- 
clusions. The Brownings were not, as 
Dorothy Hewlett has named them, 
“immortal lovers.” They were very 
mortal. Mrs. Browning was one of the 
strongest invalids who ever lived. 
What an amazing amount of work 
she produced! Poems for every occa- 
sion, thousands of letters, some criti- 
cisms—she even managed to transfer 
her fervor for literature into politics 
and her last days were made quite 
mad by the intensity with which she 
entered into the Italian political 
maze. And Robert Browning did tire 
of his role. He found his various es- 
capes, as one senses in reading of the 
last years of their marriage that he 
left her alone a good deal, that finally 
it was all too much for him, this 
fetching and coddling, that after the 
romantic ardor of their marriage, to 
which they each clung tenaciously, 
had evaporated somewhat, what he 
retained was a monumental respect 
for his wife, a respect not unlike that 
held by her readers. 

After Mr. Taplin’s book, it would 
be too much to expect another biog- 
raphy. What else can there be left? 
The book is quite thick enough to be 
tapped for an essay, an unscholarly 
study, or perhaps a few portraits in 
the psychological vein. He certainly is 
no Froude and he isn’t very close to 
his subject. He has written a sensible, 
patient, non-speculative account of 
the life of a woman with whom it is 
indeed difficult to sympathize, but 
whom one is hypnotized, like her 
public, into admiring. 
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ROBERT HILLYER, famous 
poet and teacher, says: 


ss’ HAVE used and recommended 

Webster's New World Dictionary, 
College Edition, since it was first pub- 
lished. I like it for many reasons. The 
explanations of words are less abbre- 
viated than in most dictionaries. The 
names from Classical myth and his- 
tory are unusually inclusive. The defi- 
nitions of words are up-to-date but 
make a welcome distinction between 
traditional and vulgar use. It seems to 
me the best dictionary for general and 
college use.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 
of this kind. Visit your bookseller 

and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW | WORLD 
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On SCREEN 


By William Murray 


‘Saint Joan’ Is 
Murdered Again 


MURRAY 

uRING GBS’s lifetime, several 

fine movies were adapted from 
his plays (Pygmalion, Major Bar- 
bara, Caesar and Cleopatra), but 
since his death we’ve been rewarded 
only with a dismal butchery of 
Androcles and now an equally shame- 
ful mangling of Saint Joan. In mat- 
ters artistic, Shaw never trusted any- 
one and insisted on casting a scrupu- 
lous eye over all aspects of any type 
of production involving his own 
work. Unfortunately, he didn’t live 
to be 300 years old, a_ possibility 
that had occurred to him, and we'll 
have to take meager consolation in 
knowing that the kind of treatment 
Otto Preminger has accorded Saint 
Joan would never have been possible 
if that inflexible and garrulous old 
gentleman had been on hand to de- 
fend himself. 

I suspect that poor Jean Seberg, a 
nice girl from Iowa, will find herself 
the unhappy target of more than a 
few critical arrows, but she deserves 
a better fate. She was selected to 
play Joan in one of those preposter- 
ous nationwide contests to find an 
unknown for the part that serve no 
ends but those of the jubilant pub- 
licity department. (As if you could 
find a Hamlet by mailing in enough 
box tops.) The truth is, of course, 
that Miss Seberg at her present stage 
of development as an actress can’t 
begin to do justice to one of the most 
complex and demanding parts ever 
written by a complex and demanding 
playwright. She’s photogenic and has 
a quality of wistful simplicity about 
her that is quite engaging, but she 
evinces none of the peasant robust- 
ness or steely determination Shaw 


wrote into the part. Above all, she 
fails completely to convey any sense 
of the tremendous conviction and 
passion that must animate Joan 
throughout the play. I hope her ca- 
reer isn’t completely wrecked by such 
a disastrous début, not only because 
she could develop into one of our 
more pleasant ingénues, but because 
the bulk of the abuse for this fiasco 
ought to be showered on Preminger, 
who both produced and directed it. 

I think the main reason the movie 
fails so completely is that Preminger 
is simultaneously attempting to play 
both sides of the street. He has cor- 
rupted the play in trying to make it 
palatable to a mass audience and at- 
tempted to please the minority by 
hiring a big-name adapter (Graham 
Greene) and a handful of competent 
actors (John Gielgud, Richard Todd, 
Richard Widmark), while covering 
himself against all eventualities by 
making the film on a comparative 
shoestring. This isn’t even sound 
business, because you wind up pleas- 
ing no one. 

Greene’s script is a mockery of 
Shaw. Not only has he seen fit to sub- 
stitute great chunks of his own dia- 
logue, all of it inadequate, but he has 
perverted Shaw’s Protestant vision of 
Joan by throwing in a few authentic 
Catholic miracles and eliminating all 
but about three lines of the key scene 
between Warwick and Cauchon in 
which Joan is represented as the 
voice of individual conscience in con- 
flict with the temporal powers of the 
Church and the aristocracy. Only the 
great trial scene survives in any co- 
herent form, and even here Shaw’s 
meaning is muddled by the compress- 





ing of an important speech in whig 
the Catholic Inquisition, to whig 
Shaw was not entirely unsympathej 
states its position on heresy. With thi 
kind of thing the actors struggle if N 
vain. Widmark is surprisingly goul) 
as the Dauphin and Todd salvage '@ 
one short scene as Dunois, but eva! : 
such a polished artist as Gielgij a 
can’t breathe life into the shell dios 
Warwick. And in the important rok gr 
of Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvaisg?” 
Anton Walbrook is spectacularly mis)? 
cast, his most obvious non-qualifia! ‘Tt 
tion being a thick Austrian accent, he 
Preminger’s direction abounds j pe 
angled close-ups, thus enabling hin 
to a but not quite conceal, 


sets seem to consist mostly ie papier: r 
mdché dungeons, turrets and abu 
ments over which the actors thum > 
hollowly about while declaiming thei 
lines against painted backdrops 
vaged, I presume, from the revetl 
production of The Vagabond Kin 
All I can remember about the co}; 
tumes is that most of the men’s tigh 


pretty good idea to me. Does ant 
body know where Preminger is? Ii? 
bring the stake if somebody else wi) 
supply the kerosene. 


"VE ALWAYS thought New Yorkijind 
[ garment district would make #¥h 
fascinating background for a 
kind of movie, but unfortunately Ti} yy 
Garment Jungle isn’t it. It starts jolts 
promisingly but rapidly deterioraé) W 
into a conventional gangster melogpanc 
drama. Lee J. Cobb gives another 0 a 
of his powerful performances 4 "§,4 
businessman who employs gangs iknoy 
to keep the union out of his shop andiin ¢ 
then falls victim to his own compte ya 
mises, and Gia Scala shows s0llt 
promise as a_ tempestuous Italia | 
bride. (All Hollywood Italians Moy 
supposed to be tempestuous.) Any nha 
way, you can kill an evening a 
this one if your TV set breaks dowf 
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NEC AND NE (CON’D) 


The kindly puns of my old friend and 
teacher of high-school days, Lewis Reynolds 
b (NL, May 27), gave me the courage to go back 
a to a classical dictionary to settle the question 
° Gielgilh nec plus ultra. I found it to be the text 
e shell dof an inscription supposed to have been en- 
ortant rok) igraved by Hercules on the mountains of Calpe 
and Abyla, the “Pillars of Hercules” at the 
opening of the Straits of Gibraltar, beyond 
, hich he believed there was nothing but water. 
1-qualifice ‘It serves to designate a limit which has not 
1 accent. “been or cannot be passed: This statue is the 
bounds jy) nec plus ultra of elegance. It is sometimes 
bling hin given as non plus ultra.” My source, Larousse’s 

> Locutions Latines et Etrangéres, scorns even to 
onceal, ; . 
onsider your ne as a substitute for nec. If you 
tion. still want to argue, you'll have to take on 
of papie Hercules as well as Reynolds and Larousse. 
and abut New York City Bertram D. WoLrFe 


ors thum§ 


ming te SOCRATES 
drops si 

P Ned Polsky, in his contribution to the “Young 
Ki eneration” symposium (NL, May 20), goes 
ond Kinga out in opposition to religious belief and 
it the cos vigorously asserts “the necessity of atheism.” 
1en’s tighi@@ hen he claims for himself and those in agree- 
knees, [yment with him: “Our tradition is the tradition 
f anything! Socrates. 
i : If it is, Socrates has been greatly mis- 
18 — inderstood by most of his interpreters, from 
the end oPlato on. 
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C. I. CLAaFLINn 


| From what I had read of his utterances in 
que New Leaver, I had developed a liking 
Tor the thoughts and words of William E. Bohn 
ew Yorkijand had decided that here was a writer on 
d make hom I might rely for objectivity, logic, and 
Sor sont oundly instructive philosophizing. Now, how- 
tely Th #ver, in “Second Thoughts About the Quizzes” 
ate BNL, May 6), he has given my fancy several 
+ starts Rots, 
leterioraté} Without going into the snooting, on the one 
ster melomand, of a knowledge of geography which 
nother 008 nables its possessor to name the islands (and 
o i ountries) through which the Equator passes, 
inces ® "Gnd the panegyrizing, on the other hand, of a 
3 gangs’ inowledge which enables its possessor to date 
's shop affn opera singer’s début at the Metropolitan, 
mm compro yt is one to make of the extravagant cari- 
‘ows soll uring with which Mr. Bohn misportrays and 
us Italia eas the “old-fashioned [and still flourishing] 
: prelling-bee” and all who participated in it? 
talians MiEould it be that in his youth he had some 
nus.) Any nhappy experience in one or more of those 
ening wil Pcounters, that he was “spelled down” by 
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Tue New LEaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


one or more of “the stupidest youngsters any- 
where about” who were the “possessors of the 
least useful and least significant sort of knowl- 
edge” and whom “the rest of the young 
people hated”? Or could it be that he was 
a winner, was made to suffer the imagined 
“bitter hatred” of those whom he outdid, and 
that he looks back on the whole business as 
a compounding of injustices? Whether yes or 
no, why so much hard feeling about it, such 
misrepresentation of it, and such contempt for 
the art of which it was an exhibition and the 
proficiency which it encouraged? 

Washington, D. C. STANLEY K. HornBeck 


CANDID COMMENT 


To me, THE New LEADER is more than a 
weekly journal. It is a beacon light in a 
confused age, a platform for truly progressive 
and forthright individuals. Immeasurable credit 
is due the staff for its incessant efforts to dispel 
the smog of deception, perversion and subversion 
laid down by the Kremlin. 


Los Angeles BENJAMIN GROOBIN 


In view of the two rather contradictory 
articles by Robert T. Oliver (“Is America Too 
Popular?” NL, April 22) and Salvador de 
Madariaga (“Why the United States Is Uni- 
versally Disliked,” NL, May 6), I should like 
to see some more authoritative pieces from 
your correspondents in various parts of the 
world on: 

1. Popular reaction to the U. S. and its 
policies. 

2. To what extent governments and/or news- 
papers reflect or create public opinion. 

Incidentally, Diana Trilling is a welcome 
addition to an already good magazine. 

New York City James H. SPENCER Jr. 


COMMUNISM 


In his May 20 New Leaner piece, “The New 
Soviet Peace Offensive,” Denis Healey says: 

“The so-called ‘return to Stalinism’ in East- 
ern Europe means that Russia has had to 
abandon the concept of international Com- 
munism as a major ally, even if it remains a 
minor convenience as a source of spies and 
saboteurs.” (My italics.) 

Admittedly, it is hard to argue about such 
quantitative terms as “major” and “minor.” 
But if 12 million Communist votes in India 
and its Communist-controlled state of Kerala 
mean anything, not to mention Indonesia, now 
in the throes of Sukarno’s “directed democracy” 
drive, and the growing Soviet influence in the 
Middle East, then it would seem that the 
Soviet Union regards international Communism 
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CONTINUED 


as more than a “minor convenience.” If any- 
thing has been obvious since Hungary, it is 
that Moscow still regards its international 
movement as something more than a recruiting 
ground for “spies and saboteurs.” 

Actually, I think Healey’s essay comes at a 
most inapposite moment. In a few weeks, the 
UN Special Committee on the Problem of 
Hungary will issue its findings on what hap- 
pened last October and November in that un- 
happy land. What is the West going to do 
with that report? Does Healey really believe 
that “the political precondition for a general 
settlement exists already”? Are we really going 
to forget Hungary, as we did East Germany 
in 1953, because we think that the new Soviet 
peace offensive may be the real thing? I would 
think it more probable that, since we may 
have reached a military stalemate, the Soviet 
Union will intensify its international organiza- 
tional efforts and its ideological campaign 
more than ever before in its drive for world 
domination. 

I am not saying that we must resist negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Union. By all means, let 
us negotiate. But if the price of negotiation 
is to assume in advance that international 
Communism grows less useful to Moscow with 
each passing day, then we will be climbing to 
a summit conference with the kind of desperate 
will to believe that can only lead to further 
betrayal of the cause of freedom. 

New York City ARNOLD BEICHMAN 
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story Of CAMERON MITOHEL 
be ney 8° DIANNE FOSTER 


Released they UNITED ARTISTS 


Loew's STATE Bway & 45th St. 


DOORS OPEN 9 A.M. 








RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


GREGORY PECK - LAUREN BACALL 
in“*DESIGNING WOMAN” 


Co-starring DO LORES GRAY 


Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI © Produced by DORE SCHARY 
An M-G-M Picture in CinemaScope and Metrocoler 








i} ———-€ ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“Mubicana’’—sriiiiant new 
revue... with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony 
Orchestra. 








ew Leader Theatrical D: 
East 15th St, N.Y.C. 
ALgonquin 5-8844. 


THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fraternal or- 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 20 to 23, 1957 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist © ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist * MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 


EERE AMR EMIIEE oe urge a te rah ay Se eh ke Be ARRIAGA 
Quartet No. 3 eA las la ial, 10 GM can Shar y Bee mt aN AG QUINCY PORTER 
Quartet in D, Opus 44, BE ae See i ede a aa oa aa MENDELSSOHN 
FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
"Serenade" Quartet, Opus3,No.5  - | ee HAYON 
"Dover Beach" for voice and Sse ete ae eae ee eS eee ee ki ee 
Two Songs, Opus 92 with viola .  . + BRAHMS 
ROSE BAMPTON, MAX ARONOFF wer VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
Piano Quartet in A, Opus 26 Pe eibier 1a Acai peee eee 


" With VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON .... JUNE 22 — 2:00 P.M. 
Quintet in C ee ne a ted a RRR eRe ream erie RU ORE age ta Sek 8 . BOCCHERINI 
With WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
Quartet, Opus 59, No, 3 Fen se en NG ; Nee aera A ; > , BEETHOVEN 


SATURDAY EVENING .., JUNE 22 — 9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Introduzione, Aria and Presto. ee ree cee) east hy Apc aie: | Rekaen a MARCELLO 

Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 6 Tel we. we» IeEeD 
With dancers, singers — taspeleheid 

Dente Gah SiN i a i Ger ero lew, ino Jae 

SUNDAY MORNING ., . JUNE 23 — 11:00 A.M. 

Quintet in D major ‘ ‘ aera Bok erie Baas a Oe . ; i JOHANN PETER 
With LeROY FENSTERMACHER, Violist 

Quartet No. 2, in D See ee eee Rae ee re ee gee ee oe BORODIN 

"Trout" Quintet, Opus 114 : : ele ae er nt ar ace” eee r SCHUBERT 


With MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos © TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET * NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-7233 








W. S.Woytinsky| 


ere 


S an economist of world-wide reputation, Mr. Woytinsky is eminently 
fitted for the job of making India comprehensible to American readers. 
His approach to economics, at once learned and unhampered by the vocabu- 
lary of the specialist, makes his study of the Indian Five Year Plans an 
adventure in economic interpretation. And his eye for human detail makes 
his portraits of India’s leaders, his scenes from village and city life vital 
and revealing. Above all, his book is informed with a sense of the vast 
significance of the Indian experiment, and of its particular meaning for 
all Americans. 


“A carefully-considered, well-balanced analysis of India’s social and eco- 
nomic progress since independence . . . comments perceptively on many of 
the aspects of Indian life which intrigue Westerners.”—Library Journal. 


“The kind of detailed, comprehensive, understanding but impartial survey 
of modern India that is so badly needed just now ... Mr. Woytinsky has 
made an excellent contribution in this field — a field so important that no 
grasp of the new India is really possible without it.”—-SANTHA RAMA Rau 
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16 pages of photographs « At all bookstores + $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








